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They  ran  it  up  the  flagpole  in\j3silanti 
and  everyone  saluted. 


“Salute  to  the  Stars”  was  the  good  idea  of 
The  Ypsiu\nti  Press  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
Each  week,  in  front  of  The  Ypsilanti  Press 
building,  a  different  state  flag  was  flown  be¬ 
side  the  American  and  East  /^chigan  Uni¬ 
versity  flags  until  all  fifty  states  had  been 
recognized. 

Jim  Barnhill,  publisher  and  editor,  said, 
“We  wanted  to  recognize  the  people  who 
now  live  in  the  Ypsilanti  area  who  are  natives 
of  other  states.  These  are  really  the  ‘stars’ 
we’re  saluting.” 

While  each  state  flag  was  being  flown,  a 
miniature  feature  of  the  flag  and  its  state  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 
The  transplanted  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  loved 
every  minute  of  it . . .  especially  when  their 
home  state  was  recognized. 

It’s  just  one  more  way  the  imaginative 
journalists  at  The  Ypsilanti  Press  become 
involved  with  their  readers  as  they 
meet  the  sp)ecial  informational  needs  of  the 
community. 

^ShHARTE'HAINks 

Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
PO  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


Raymond  Chadwell 
Building  Services  Foreman 
The  Ypsilanti  Press  —  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
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It's  me  again,  Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN 
.  .  .  .remember? 

I'm  the  dampener  for  DiLitho.®  And  here 
are  some  of  my  friends  in  the  industry.  I'd 
like  you  to  meet  them;  The  Dayton  News, 
(Ohio),  The  Times-News  (North  Carolina), 
The  High  Point  Enterprise  (North  Carolina), 
The  Joplin  Globe  (Missouri),  The  Kansas 
City  Star  (Missouri),  The  Middletown 
Journal  (Ohio),  The  Peekskill  Star  (New 
York),  and  The  Bradenton  Herald  (Florida). 


They'd  like  to  meet  you  too,  and  show  you 
my  capabilities.  But,  as  you  know, 
newspapers  are  always  pretty  busy.  So  if 
you'd  call  my  teammates  at  Inland 
(913-492-9050)  they'd  be  more  than  happy 
to  set  up  an  appointment  for  you  at  any  of 
these  newspapers.  We'll  wait  for  your  call. 
I'll  see  you  soon  ...  in  production? 

®  DiLitho  -  a  registered  trademark  of 

ANPA/RI 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P  0.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492  9050 


11-15 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Nova  Scotia, 
Halifax. 

15- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Dunfey's  Inn, 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

16- 20 — Republican  National  Convention.  Kemper  Arena.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
16-21 — Mexprint  International,  National  Auditorium,  Mexico  City. 

22-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Bahia  Mar  Resort  Hotel. 

South  Padre  Island. 

29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference.  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

29-Sept.  3 — ANPA/INPA  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Tam- 
arron.  Durango.  Colorado. 

SEPTEMBER 

I —  Buckeye  Press  Association,  Mohican  State  Lodge,  Perrysville.  Ohio. 
7-9 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.,  Kennedy  Center,  Washington,  D  C. 

9-11 — Midwest  Graphics  76,  O  Hare  International  Trade  &  Exposition 

Center,  Rosemont,  III. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper's  Classified  Clinic.  Marriott  Inn.  Columbus. 

II- 12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 

Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn,  Ossining. 

14 —  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting,  St.  John's.  Nfid. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  European  meet¬ 

ing.  Arles.  France. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers,  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

16- 18 — Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference.  Branson,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Hotel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Kansas 
City,  Mo 

19-22 — 11th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women, 
Drake  Oakbrook,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  South  Coast  Plaza 
Hotel.  Costa  Mesa.  California. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference.  Sheraton  Chicago 

Hotel.  Chicago.  III. 

23- 26 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  conference.  Key 

Biscayne  Hotel,  Miami. 

23- 26 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Town  and  Country 

Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

24- 25 — National  Board  for  Courses  by  Newspaper,  University  of  Califor¬ 

nia,  San  Diego 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel, 

Cooperstown,  N  Y. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  region. 

Great  Gorge,  N.J. 

29-Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

29- Oct.  2 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Head  Island, 

S.C 

30- Oct.  3 — New  York  Press  Association,  Otesaga.  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 


1-3 — New  England  Press  Association,  Treadway  Samoset  Resort,  Rock- 
port,  Maine. 

3-6 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  southern  region, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

3-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 8 — UPl  Edicon.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

7- 10 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Marc  Plaza  Hotel,  Milwau¬ 

kee. 

10-12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Crab- 
tree  Inn,  Raleigh.  N.C. 
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pro  bono  publico 


About  21  million  Americans  arc  over  age  65, 
and  their  problems  are  topics  of  concern  to 
daily  newspapers. 

Census  figures  indicate  that  one  of  every  four 
persons  over  65  lives  below  the  poverty  level. 
Eight  of  ten  older  persons  suffer  from  chronic 
illness.  About  five  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
aged  are  in  nursing  homes  whose  financing  and 
safety  arc  matters  of  governmental,  as  well  as 
private,  concern.  Annual  expenditures  for  med¬ 


icines,  doctors  and  hospitals  continue  to  rise 
among  the  elderly,  who  spend  about  6  times 
more  than  younger  persons  for  health  care. 

Patriot-News  staff  writer  Sandra  DeVirgilio 
has  written  numerous  articles  on  needs  of  the 
elderly.  She  received  a  presidential  citation 
from  the  American  Health  Care  Assn,  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  contributions  to  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  of  the 
facilities  which  care  for  them.” 


This  is  relevance. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &  Publisher 

TMt  fOUHtM  tSTAIE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Privacy  laws 

Last  year  the  Oregon  legislature,  in  its  zealousness  to 
obey  federal  regulations  and  protect  the  right  of  privacy, 
mistakenly  passed  a  law  preventing  police  from  disclosing 
names  and  addresses  of  people  arrested,  detained,  indicted, 
charged,  sentenced,  serving  time  and  released  or  any  dispo¬ 
sition  of  their  cases.  It  meant  secret  arrests,  secret  trials 
and  secret  jailings.  When  the  error  was  discovered  belatedly 
it  took  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  it. 

Newspaper  editors  should  make  sure  something  like  this 
doesn’t  happen  again  in  their  state. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  March 
19  issued  regulations  on  the  control  of  criminal  information 
to  conform  to  the  Crime  Control  Act.  It  says  there  shall  be  no 
restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  conviction  data,  nor  crim¬ 
inal  history  information,  nor  arrest  information  where  pro¬ 
secution  is  pending. 

But,  it  adds  that  nonconviction  information  will  be  dis¬ 
seminated  only  by  authorization  in  a  statute,  ordinance, 
executive  order  or  court  rule,  decision  or  order.  It  says  “a 
supplemental  plan  concerning  the  dissemination  and  sec¬ 
urity  of  criminal  records  (nonconviction  data)  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  state  by  July  20,  1976.  LEAA  has  90  days 
after  receiving  the  state  plan  to  approve  or  disapprove.  All 
procedures  in  the  approved  plan  must  be  fully  operational 
and  implemented  by  Dec.  31,  1977.” 

It  adds  that  information  on  police  blotters  would  not  be 
available  unless  compiled  “chronologically,”  which  can 
mean  almost  anything  and  make  it  difficult  for  reporters. 

Editors  could  wake  up  to  another  Oregon  situation  unless 
they  and  their  lawyers  find  out  what  has  been  done,  or  is 
being  done,  to  regulate  the  release  of  criminal  information 
in  their  state. 

No.  1  problem:  reading 

The  number  one  problem  facing  newspapers  today  is:  How 
do  you  get  people  to  read,  and  how  do  you  get  them  to  buy 
and  read  newspapers? 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  best  long-range  program 
to  help  people  learn  the  reading  habit,  particularly  news¬ 
paper  reading,  is  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program. 
Improving  the  product  to  attract  the  18  to  25-year-olds  is  a 
“must”  also. 

The  current  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  is  devoted  to  the  reading  problem  and  one  of 
the  articles  is  an  excerpt  from  a  forthcoming  book,  “What’s 
so  hard  about  reading  and  writing,”  by  Ethel  Romm.  One  of 
her  recommendations  is: 

“A  few  lucky  teachers  have  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
programs  that  bring  discount-priced  papers  into  schools 
every  day.  If  expanded,  probably  no  other  single  system 
could  be  more  universally  helpful.” 
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New  attitudes  in  sports  journalism 

By  Thomas  C.  Kimmel 


Like  sport  itself,  sports  journalism  was  often  regarded  as 
mere  entertainment,  the  amusement  section  of  any  news¬ 
paper.  Reporters  covering  the  sports  world  usually  did  little 
more  than  pass  along  public  relations  fluff,  reporting  scores 
and  creating  heroes. 

The  complexion  of  sport  has  changed,  however,  and  with 
it  the  face  of  sports  journalism. 

“Professional  sport  is  going  through  its  greatest  upheaval 
ever.”  said  Howard  Cosell.  ABC  tv's  man  at  the  micro¬ 
phone.  “This  also  applies  to  the  muddled  and  confused  pic¬ 
ture  of  amateur  athletics." 

“Politics,  law.  economics,  and  sociology  now  invade 
every  important  aspect  of  sports  journalism.”  said  Cosell. 

Curt  Gowdy  has  been  in  sports  broadcasting  on  a  national 
basis  since  1949. 

“The  business  has  changed."  Gowdy  explained.  “With 
the  advent  of  sport  in  prime  time  tv  there  was  a  lot  more 
emphasis  put  on  the  show  business  part.  I'm  not  a  comedian, 
but  1  have  to  be  entertaining. 


''Politics,  law,  economics,  and  so¬ 
ciology  now  invade  every  important  as¬ 
pect  of  sports  journalism." — Howard 
Coselly  ABC-tv. 


“But.  1  also  have  to  emphasize  that  radio  and  tv  broad¬ 
casting  is  much  more  frank  now."  Gowdy  continued.  “It 
used  to  create  a  scandal  when  announcers  were  too  honest. 
Before  the  athlete  was  held  above  everything,  nobody  dug 
into  the  bad  things.  Announcers  used  to  glide  over  things. 
Now  all  sides  are  told,  good  and  bad.  Nothing  is  off  the 
record  anymore." 

Some  sports  journalists  feel  that  tv's  coverage  of  sports 
has  only  hindered  journalism. 

“We've  been  manipulated  by  tv."  said  David  Burgin. 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Wasliiiifilon  Star  and  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  sports  department.  “Tv  covers  sport 
as  entertainment.  As  a  result,  too  many  sports  departments 
are  nothing  more  than  extensions  of  college  and  professional 
public  relation  departments. 

“In  journalism  there's  a  strong  tendency  among  editors 
and  publishers  to  believe  that  the  tenents  of  journalism  stop 
at  the  sports  page."  said  Burgin.  “Too  many  publishers 
allow  sports  pages  to  be  little  autocracies,  the  fun  and  games 
part  of  the  newspaper.  People  have  been  conditioned  by 
years  and  years  of  pap  journalism  to  accept  the  mythology  of 
sports  as  journalism.  Sport  is  a  fantastical  sort  of  thing, 
enabling  us  to  identify  with  the  athletes  as  winners.  People 
don't  want  the  facts,  they  want  the  mythology." 

Despite  this.  Burgin  thinks  he  has  a  different  job  to  do. 

“I  don't  believe  in  this  public  relations  stuff."  said  Burgin. 
“Over  the  years,  sport  has  grown  into  a  billion  dollar  busi¬ 
ness  tilled  with  gambling,  huge  labor  problems  and  tax  shel¬ 
ters.  Education  and  health  are  now  important  parts  of  sport. 
If  the  atmosphere  of  a  sports  department  doesn't  encourage 
tough,  investigative  reporting,  the  public's  tenants  to  be 
informed  aren't  covered,  the  myths  are  perpetuated.  It  is  a 
responsibility  to  inform,  not  a  philosophy." 

“People  need  to  know,  and  it  is  their  right  to  know.”  said 
Burgin.  “We  have  a  right  to  provide  checks  and  balances  on 
government.  I  don't  think  sport  is  any  different.  It's  the 
public's  money  that  pays  the  player's  salaries,  their  tax 
dollars  that  build  the  stadiums,  their  kids  playing  the  sports. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1976 


Without  fans,  there  is  no  sport.  Take  horse  racing — \1%  of 
each  dollar  wagered  goes  to  taxes.  Without  tough  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  it  would  be  corrupt  in  no  time. 

“It's  a  matter  of  balance.  You  don't  want  to  hit  them  day 
after  day,  but  over  the  course  of  a  year  you  have  an  obliga- 


" Nothing  is  off  the  record  any¬ 
more." — Curt  Gowdy,  broadcaster. 


tion  to  the  public  to  perform  the  tenents  of  journalism,”  said 
Burgin. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Washington  Star  has  run 
several  investigative  series  on  its  sports  page  under  Burgin's 
direction  that  reflect  some  of  the  new  areas  being  covered  by 
sports  journalists.  The  Star  has  run  series  entitled  “Truth 
and  Broadcasting,”  “Sport  and  Intellectuals,"  “Sport  and 
Mental  Health”  and  “Sport  and  Homosexuality.” 

The  series  on  “Sport  and  Homosexuality,”  run  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1975,  received  unprecedented  response  from  both 
the  reading  public  and  the  journalism  community,  including 
columns  and  well  over  500  phone  calls  and  100  letters. 

Burgin  called  the  series  “pioneering  journalism,''  but  his 
feelings  do  more  than  express  his  opinion  of  the  series,  they 
reflect  some  of  the  new  attitudes  in  sports  journalism. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is  news,”  explained  Burgin.  “In 
sports  95%  of  the  news  is  scores.  That  leaves  five  percent  for 
other  ideas.  This  makes  the  news  one  dimensional.  In  other 
areas  there  is  much  more  drama  all  the  time.  This  makes  it 
incumbent  on  sports  editors  to  develop  parallels  between 
sport  and  the  rest  of  society. 

“Ideas  by  themselves  are  news.  Nothing  in  sports  had  a 
bigger  impact  as  far  as  ideas  go.  An  article  in  sports  must 
have  immediacy  and  proximity.  With  the  “Sport  and  Homo¬ 
sexuality”  series,  we  tried  to  peg  the  idea  to  the  Matlovich 
case.  Sexuality  has  always  been  a  topic,  but  this  case  really 
set  precedence.  That  which  touches  our  daily  lives  usually 
also  hits  sport.  We're  trying  to  show  the  human  aspects  of 


"In  journalism  there's  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  among  editors  and  publishers  to 
believe  that  the  tenents  of  journalism 
stop  at  the  sports  page." — David  Bur¬ 
gin,  assistant  managing  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


sport,  the  kind  of  ideas  people  need  to  know.  What  are  the 
attitudes  of  coaches  and  how  they  coach  our  kids?  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  we  have  a  right  and  obligation  to  let  the 
public  know." 

Lynn  Rosellini,  the  reporter  who  did  the  investigative 
work  for  the  series  on  “Sport  and  Homosexuality,”  thinks 
her  series  represented  some  of  the  new  areas  being  covered 
by  sports  journalists.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  Rosellini  is  a 
woman  covering  sport  would  have  been  a  novelty  five  years 
ago. 

“The  homosexuality  series  said  something  more  than  just 
the  sports  world,  it  said  something  about  society.”  Rosellini 
said.  “For  so  long  sports  reporting  has  just  been  the  scores 
and  play-by-play.  But  there  is  so  much  more  to  report  than 
just  the  games.  It's  such  virgin  territory.  There  are  so  many 
untouched,  unthought  of  ideas  .  .  .  investigative  works, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Yon  get  it  all  with  the  Monitor- 
global  and  natioi^  news  coverage, 
diverse  features,  illustrations-wer 
20  weekfy  columns,  sp^ial  series, 
^otcmraphs,  maps,  editorial  cartoons. 


All  in  one  package...  whether  that  package 
is  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  itself  (with 
its  compact,  easy-to-handle,  easy-to-read 
format)  or  the  Monitor’s  News  and  Photo 
Service.* 

You  can  have  America’s  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  for  the  family  in  your  copy  file  every 
day.  With  award-winning  reports  from 
veteran  journalists.  With  handsome  photos 
and  eye-catching  line  drawings.  With  time¬ 
less,  fact-filled  features. 

But  this  outstanding  diverse  package  isn’t 
the  whole  story.  You  also  get  a  distinctive 
tone,  a  constructive  approach  to  today’s 
issues  and  events. 


“We  edit  the  paper  so  that  when  the  reader 
is  through  reading  it,  he  is  not  in  a  pit  of 
despair.  We’re  not  rosy.  But  we  study,  we 
describe  solutions.” 

Editor  John  Hughes 

“Our  aim  is  to  enable  Monitor  readers  to 
see  and  understand  other  people  of  the 
world,  as  those  people  understand  and  see 
themselves.” 

Overseas  News  Editor  Geoffrey  Godsell 

“In  the  news  business,  facts  are  a  dime  a 
dozen.  What  is  important  is  the  weight  of  the 
facts— the  balance  and  perspective.” 

Columnist  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

See  for  yourself  how  much  more  you  can 
get.  Try  a  two- week  sampling  of  the  Monitor’s 
News  and  Photo  Service 
and  receive  its  five- 
times-a-week  packages. 
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*Just  write  or  call  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
715  Lcxrust  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 
Phone;  (515)  284-8244 
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Circulation  problem  may 
fall  in  ad  bureau’s  iap 


By  John  Cunsoli 

When  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau's  board  of  directors  holds  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  next  month,  a  key  topic 
expected  to  come  up  for  discussion  is 
whether  the  bureau  should  get  involved 
in  the  circulation  segment  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  idea  of  the  bureau  using  its  sales 
and  marketing  professionals  and  its  re¬ 
search  capabilities  to  assist  newspapers 
in  mounting  an  attack  against  declining 
circulation  was  Boated  out  by  bureau 
board  chairman  Otto  Silha  at  last  week's 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Minneapolis 
(E&P.  July  .M). 

Silha.  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
quoted  an  unnamed  publisher  as  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  bureau  is  the  most  qualified 
organization  for  a  "jet  assisted  attack" 
on  the  circulation  problem. 

Bureau  executive  vicepresident  l.eo 
Bogart,  who  addressed  a  later  session  at 
the  same  convention,  answered  Silha's 
suggestion  by  telling  circulation  man¬ 
agers:  “Our  job  at  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  has  been  and  always 
will  be  to  promote  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  ..  .  (but)  can  this  assignment  any 
longer  be  logically  separated  from  the 
larger  job  of  newspaper  marketing,  in 
which  circulation  now  has  high  priori- 
ty?" 

Willing  to  help 

Bogart  said  if  the  ICMA  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  wants  the  Bureau’s  help 
in  research,  training,  promotion  and 
communication,  these  are  areas  where 
the  bureau  has  demonstrated  compe¬ 
tence  and  experience. 

“We  at  the  Bureau  are  not  asking  to 
extend  our  assignment,"  Bogart  said. 
“We  do  know  our  product  (newspapers) 
must  be  marketed  to  readers  before  we 
can  market  it  to  advertisers.  We  will  only 
get  into  this  area  if  you  ask  us  to  and  we 
could  only  do  the  job  with  your  full 
cooperation,  counsel  and  help." 

“The  ICMA  has  taken  no  official  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  matter,"  an  ICMA  ofllcer 
told  K&P.  “Our  officers  met  four  times 
during  the  convention  and  one  time  after 
it  and  the  topic  never  came  up,"  he  said. 
“Bogart  was  just  another  speaker.  To 
say  we  ignored  what  he  had  to  say  would 


be  untrue.  It  was  a  very  well  received 
speech  and  very  timely,  even  if  there 
were  certain  parts  which  I  did  not  concur 
with.  Just  because  the  speech  was  well 
received  doesn't  mean  we  took  whatever 
he  said  as  being  gospel." 

The  ICMA  officer  said  it  is  “foolish" 
to  think  that  any  one  particular  group  can 
come  in  and  solve  the  circulation  prob¬ 
lem.  He  said  he  personally  feels  the 
ICMA  is  making  progress  on  its  own  to 
remedy  slumping  circulation. 

“We  have  been  doing  a  hell  of  a  job  in 
the  areas  of  marketing,  training  and  the 
legal  aspects  of  circulation.”  he  said. 
“We've  instituted  seminars  on  circula¬ 
tion  management  at  various  colleges, 
have  held  more  regional  conferences 
than  ever  and  started  to  hold  legal  sym¬ 
posiums.  The  problems  are  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  us. 

“The  ICMA  board  meets  in  October,” 
he  said.  “Until  then,  the  ICMA  will  want 
to  see  what  the  ad  bureau  board  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  before  we  decide  what  action 
we  will  take." 

Not  making  a  pitch 

Contacted  after  the  ICMA  convention, 
Bogart  stressed  to  E&P  that  the  Bureau 
was  not  “making  a  pitch”  to  get  involved 
in  the  circulation  area.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “someone  has  to  do  it  and  we 
certainly  have  the  skills  to  fulfill  some  of 
their  needs.” 

Bogart  said  the  prospect  of  the  ad 
bureau  getting  involved  in  newspaper 
marketing  and  circulation  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  informally  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  segment  for  some  time. 
He  said  the  idea  was  “spontaneously 
discussed"  at  the  ad  bureau's  plans 
committee  meeting  in  Philadelphia  two 
weeks  ago  and  conceded  that  there  is 
“enough  of  a  groundswell  to  make  it  sur¬ 
face  at  our  board  meeting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.” 

Bogart  said  if  the  bureau  became  in¬ 
volved  in  this  area,  it  would  take  time  to 
formulate  a  specific  course  of  action  and 
it  would  also  take  additional  funds.  He 
also  said  before  the  bureau  would  get 
involved,  all  segments  of  the  industry 
would  have  to  feel  comfortable  with  the 
move.  “This  is  something  that  must  be 
done  by  consensus,”  he  said. 

While  Bogart  assumes  the  matter  will 
surface  before  the  ad  bureau's  board 
next  month,  he  did  not  want  to  speculate 


on  what  type  of  action  would  be  taken. 
“We  will  do  whatever  the  board  au¬ 
thorizes,”  he  said,  adding,  “it  certainly 
is  important  enough  that  action  on  it  will 
not  be  put  off  in  favor  of  a  lengthy 
study.” 

In  his  talk  to  ICMA  members,  Bogart 
cited  the  need  for  “professional  training 
methods  and  tools  to  be  used  on  an 
industry  wide  basis  in  the  areas  of  circu¬ 
lation  management  and  organization, 
personnel  recruitment,  carrier  training 
and  incentive  programs.” 

He  also  said  in  the  area  of  research 
there  is  “an  important  need  for  a  confi¬ 
dential  central  data  pool  of  existing 
studies.  And  there  are  a  variety  of  useful 
new  studies  that  should  be  done  to  help 
guide  improvements  in  the  editorial 
product  and  in  the  means  of  delivering  it 
to  the  customers.” 

“The  newspaper  business  also  needs  a 
mechanism  for  collecting  and  exchanging 
case  history  reports  of  experience  and 
activities  in  the  area  of  circulation  and 
readership,”  he  pointed  out  as  another 
area  in  which  the  Bureau  can  fulfill  a 
circulation  segment  need. 

Already  involved 

The  Bureau  has  already  begun  to  get 
involved  indirectly  in  circulation.  “For 
many  years,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  created  campaigns  for  use  by 
newspapers  across  the  country  to  pro¬ 
mote  newspaper  advertising,”  said 
Bogart.  “At  the  initiative  of  Bob  Marbut 
of  Harte  Hanks  Newspapers,  we  are  now 
developing  a  series  of  prototype  house 
ads  to  promote  newspaper  subscriptions 
to  specific  target  groups,  like  young 
people,  minorities,  working  women  and 
the  elderly.  Shouldn't  there  be  more  of 
this  and  shouldn’t  it  be  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram."  Bogart  hypothetically  asked  the 
circulation  managers. 

"Falling  circulation  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  editors'  problem  and  I 
agree  that  is  what  it  is,”  said  Bogart. 
“But  I  would  also  insist  that  it  is  a 
management  problem,  a  pricing  problem, 
a  sales  problem  and  a  distribution  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Bogart  suggested  editors  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  learn  to  live  with  a 
“marketing  approach”  and  said  it  begins 
with  an  understanding  of  the  customer's 
needs  .  .  .  “an  understanding  that 
many  newspaper  executives  seem  to 
lack.” 

As  more  newspapers  take  the  market¬ 
ing  approach,  said  Bogart,  two  conse¬ 
quences  are  inevitable.  “One,”  he  said, 
“is  a  further  professionalization  of  circu¬ 
lation  management.  The  second  is  a 
(Continued  on  pa^e  8) 
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Ad  execs  recommend 
guides  for  business  news 


Editors  create  problems  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  advertising  department 
because  they  don't  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  local  business  news  said  three 
advertising  executives. 

The  discussion  was  part  of  a  panel  on 
■‘Coexisting  with  Advertising  Managers 
and  Changes  They  Would  Make  in 
Editorial — and  Editors"  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
Editors  Conference  in  Palo  .Alto  recent¬ 
ly. 

"We  recognize  the  need  for  good 
newsworthy  business  news."  said  Gene 
l.ofton.  advertising  director.  WooJIanJ 
Democrat.  “We  cannot  understand  why 
many  of  you  cannot  or  will  not  publish 
commercial  or  business  news  items." 

Fair  shake 

Dean  Smith,  advertising  director. 
Reno  Newspapers,  explained  that  the 
business  community  is  sensitive  to  how 
their  news  is  treated.  This  doesn't  mean 
they  expect  special  treatment,  they 
would  just  like  fair  and  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  he  said. 

Advertising  executives  are  not  asking 
to  control  editorial  content,  said  Howard 
Schonberger.  advertising  director,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  that  should  be  strictly  up  to 
the  editor.  However,  the  way  in  which  a 
business  news  story  is  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

He  adv  ised  editors  to  take  a  little  more 
time  and  courtesy  when  talking  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Lofton  suggested  the  best  way  to 
handle  business  news  is  to  establish  a  set 
of  guidelines  on  w  hat  is  acceptable  new  s, 
and  what  is  not  acceptable.  These 
guidelines  should  be  distributed  to 
everyone  on  the  news  and  advertising 
staff  as  a  basis  for  generating  news¬ 
worthy  business  stories. 

He  said  the  guidelines  may  be  brief  or 


long  as  long  as  they  gave  some  sort  of 
basic  policy  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  editorial  department. 

News  policies 

Lofton  offered  the  Democrat' s 
"Policies  covering  commercial  news"  as 
one  example: 

ACCEPTABLE  BUSINESS  NEWS 
STORIES— 

1.  Retail  store  openings.  Picture 
and — story,  depending  upon  size  and 
importance. 

2.  Store  anniversaries,  picture 
and — or  story  of  business  that  is  10  years 
or  older.  Story  in  business  column  if 
store  is  less  than  10  years  old. 

7i.  New  store  owners,  managers,  per¬ 
sonnel.  Story  in  business  column.  No 
picture. 

4.  Sales  awards  to  store  owners,  man¬ 
agers.  personnel.  Story  in  business  col¬ 
umn.  No  picture. 

Store  remodeling  or  enlarging. 
Story  and — or  picture  depending  upon 
size  and  importance  of  business. 

6.  New  car  announcement  by  au¬ 
thorized  automotive  dealer.  One  picture 
of  each  automotive  line. 

7.  Attendance  of  owners,  managers, 
personnel  to  district,  regional,  or  na¬ 
tional  sales  meetings,  workshops, 
clinics,  etc.  Story  in  business  column. 
No  picture. 

5.  Sales  volume  figures,  earnings,  div¬ 
idends  of  national,  regional  or  local  inde¬ 
pendent  and  national  chain  stores.  Story 
only. 

9.  Individual  store  participation  with 
charitable  organization  for  merchandise 
or  cash  give-aways,  drawings,  an¬ 
nouncement  of  winners,  etc.  Story  in 
business  column.  No  picture. 

10.  Individual  store  sponsoring  work¬ 
shop.  clinic,  classes  or  instructions 
promoting  store  merchandise  or  ser¬ 


vices.  Story  in  business  column.  No  pic¬ 
ture. 

UNACCEPTABLE  BUSINESS 
NEWS  STORIES— 

1.  Individual  store  sales  events  (park¬ 
ing  lot  sale,  sidewalk  sale,  etc.). 

2.  Store  give-aways,  including  win¬ 
ners  of  drawings  for  merchandise,  cash, 
etc.  Also  announcements  of  same. 

3.  Organization  pictures  (Headstart, 
schools,  etc.)  promoting  food  from  local 
restaurants  and  fast-food  service  firms. 


Circulation 


(ContimiecI  from  paste  7) 

reexamination  of  the  whole  circulation 
system  as  it  now  exists." 

.Any  move  toward  professionalization, 
said  Bogart  "requires  the  development 
of  specialized  know  ledge.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  build  up  w  hat  might  be 
called  a  body  of  scholarly  research  on 
newspaper  readership  and  circidation. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
survey  data  that  tell  us  who  the  non 
readers  are  and  what  answers  they  give 
when  they  are  asked  why  they  don't  read 
the  paper,"  said  Bogart.  "We  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  other  media  to  which 
readers  and  non-readers  are  exposed. 

"We  have  far  less  systematic  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  economics  and  logistics 
of  circulation."  he  said.  ".About  the  cost 
of  getting  a  paper  to  different  types  of 
readers  through  different  distribution 
methods  and  in  different  types  of  urban 
and  suburban  environments.  About  the 
cost  of  selling  an  order  and  the  cost  of 
keeping  it  going.  About  the  cost  of  stop¬ 
ping  and  starting.  About  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livering  and  servicing." 

"Many  of  you  undoubtedly  have  a 
good  deal  of  this  information,  but  very 
little  of  it  has  been  published,  shared, 
discussed  and  criticized,"  said  Bogart. 

"Research  on  the  customers  to  define 
their  needs  is  the  essence  to  the  market¬ 
ing  approach.  To  act  on  that  research 
information  requires  a  combination  of 
skills  that  cut  across  departmental 
lines." 
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Reporter  grading  system 


initiated  at  N. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  New  York  Times  has  issued  for  the 
first  time  this  past  week  what  staffers  call 
‘■Report  Cards”  to  department  editors, 
who  must  rate  all  350  Times'  reporters 
on  job  standards  and  overall  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Peter  Millones,  assistant  managing 
editor  who  has  responsibility  for  editorial 
personnel,  told  reporters  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum: 

“Don't  panic.  These  forms  are  simply 
the  most  convenient  way  to  get  reporter 
and  editor  together  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  the  reporter's  work.  In  some 
cases,  no  discussion  may  be  necessary. 
In  others,  a  long  talk  may  be  desirable, 
and  we  hope,  mutually  beneficial." 

But  a  number  of  reporters,  when  see¬ 
ing  the  memo  and  copy  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  form,  have  in  a  sense,  panicked. 
When  i;niTOR&  i>i  BLisHKR  sampled  some  of 
them,  the  majority  expressed  uneasiness 
over  the  formal  evaluation  prr)cess.  some 
reacted  bitterly  towards  it,  some  felt  the 
system  was  offensive  to  them  as 
"capable”  reporters,  others  treated  it  as 
a  “joke”  and  a  few  adopted  a  “wait  and 
see”  attitude. 

Times'  reporter  David  Bird,  shop  stew¬ 
ard  for  The  Newspaper  Guild,  posted 
on  the  board: 

“About  that  peiformance  review  pro¬ 
cedure  for  reporters  .  .  .  The  Guild  is 
opposed  to  the  procedure  on  the  grounds 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  disci¬ 
plinary  action. 

“You  will  be  asked  to  sign  the  form 
that  evaluates  your  performance.  Man¬ 
agement  has  told  fhe  Guild  that  you  do 
not  have  to  sign  and  The  Guild  recom¬ 
mends  that  you  do  not.”  If  reporters 
have  any  questions.  Bird  asked  them  to 
contact  Barry  Lipton.  in  the  advertising 
department,  grievance  chairman  of  the 
Guild-Times  unit. 

Millones  told  E&B  the  Times  didn't 
feel  it  was  necessary  to  consult  The 
Guild  regarding  the  reporter  evaluation 
system.  “We  feel  it's  a  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

In  the  memo.  Millones  said  “this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  a  panacea  for  anything.  It  is 
a  step,  and  we  hope  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  the  high  reporting 
standards  that  the  Times  is  known  for 
throughout  the  world.” 

There's  no  one  way  to  solve  every 
problem,  he  said.  “But  1  think  it  is  better 
to  deal  with  problems  rather  than  ignore 
them.  Reporters  are  curious  people. 

“The  idea  is  to  encourage  discussion 
between  reporter  and  editor  on  possible 
improvement  in  performance,  where 
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appropriate.  The  reporter  can  add  any 
comments  he  or  she  wishes  to  the  form. 
All  forms  will  be  kept  confidential.  And 
yes.  written  evaluations  of  other  staff 
members,  including  editors,  will  begin  at 
a  later  date.” 

Millones  told  reporters  “this  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  bureaucratic  exercise.” 
He  said  the  Times  finds  it  necessary  to 
use  this  approach  for  six  reasons. 

(1)  “We  have  found  that  reporters  and 
editors  get  caught  up  in  their  daily  work 
and  do  not  talk  to  each  other  about  per¬ 
formance  as  regularly  as  they  should. 
This  approach  will  require  them  to  com¬ 
municate. 

(2)  “We  have  found  that  some  repor¬ 
ters  have  a  very  different  appraisal  of 
their  work  from  the  appraisal  of  their 
editors.  We  think  such  differences  ought 
to  be  known  and  cleared  up. 

(3)  “We  think  every  reporter,  particu¬ 
larly  new  staff  members,  should  know 
what  the  minimal  standards  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  are  at  the  Times.  They  are  not  a  se¬ 
cret,  but  no  one  has  written  them  down 
until  now.  You  may  have  a  quibble  with 
some,  but  we  think  you  will  agree  these 
are  reasonable  standards  of  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

(4)  “Where  inadequate  or  poor  per¬ 
formance  exists,  we  want  to  make  all 
efforts  to  bring  about  improvement.  We 
have  no  magic  wands.  But  we  think  con¬ 
scientious  mutual  effort  will  go  a  long 
way. 

(5)  “This  procedure  encourages  the 
reporter  and  editor  to  discuss  the 
future — aspirations  and  goals  that  the 
management  of  the  paper  should  be 
aware  of. 

(6)  “Having  a  standardized  approach 
of  evaluation  will  help  us  meet  our  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  equal  opportunity 
laws.” 

It's  a  four-page  form.  The  first  section 
is  employee  information  with  name,  title 
and  dates,  the  second  part  is  for  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  supervisor,  department  and 
personnel.  Then  there  is  an  explanation: 

“Appraisals  of  performances  are  not 
new  in  the  news  department  at  the 
Times.  They  have  been  done  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis  for  many  years.  This  is  now 
an  attempt  to  let  you,  the  reporter,  know 
exactly  how  the  editor  you  report  to 
views  the  various  aspects  of  your  work. 
We  will  do  this  on  an  annual  basis  and  we 
will  do  it  in  writing,  so  that  you  can  con¬ 
sider  it  and,  if  you  wish,  write  your  own 
response  to  the  editor's  evaluation. 

“We  hope  in  this  way  that  both  you 
and  your  editor  will  obtain  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  your  strengths  and  weaknesses 
as  a  reporter  are  and  thereby  identify  the 


areas  where  improvement  might  be  pos¬ 
sible.  It  should  also  give  both  parties  the 
opportunity  to  clarify  what  is  expected  of 
a  reporter  at  the  Times  and  how  perfor¬ 
mance  is  evaluated.  Finally,  it  should 
allow  you  and  the  Times  to  chart  your 
future  on  the  paper  in  a  more  orderly 
way. 

“After  you  and  an  editor  discuss  the 
appraisal,  the  editor  will  complete  the 
section  of  this  form  called  ‘comments  on 
interview.'  It  will  be  returned  to  you  for 
your  signature  to  confirm  that  a  discus¬ 
sion  took  place.  You  may,  if  you  wish, 
enter  additional  comments  of  your  own. 
Copies  of  the  completed  form  will  be 
given  to  you,  the  supervising  editor  and 
the  managing  editor's  office  .  .  .  The 
reporter  standards  listed  on  this  form  as¬ 
sume  performance  within  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  ethics  and  impartiality  tradi¬ 
tional  at  the  Times.” 

Section  three  of  the  form  contains  the 
“Reporter  Job  Standards.”  After  each 
standard  and  explanation,  there  is  a  box 
for  the  ratings,  which  are  1.  excellent 
performance,  2.  acceptable  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  3.  improvement  needed. 

The  standards  set  by  the  Times  are: 

1.  Accuracy.  “A  reporter  should  con¬ 
sistently  be  able  to  report  accurately.  A 
record  of  inaccuracy  on  facts  that  could 
be  checked  by  normal  reporting 
techniques  is  not  acceptable.” 

2.  Lucid,  Grammatical  and  Intelligent 
Writing.  “Reporters  should  be  able  to 
write  stories  in  readily  understandable 
and  grammatical  English,  capturing  both 
any  subtleties  and  profundities  in  the 
event  being  reported.” 

3.  Write  Under  Deadline  Pressure. 
“Reporters  should  be  able  to  write  accu¬ 
rate  and  lucid  copy  under  pressure  of 
early  deadline  and  also  consistently  meet 
normal  deadline  requirements.” 

4.  News  Sense.  “Reporters  should  have 
a  clear  ability  to  determine  what  the  most 
important  elements  of  a  story  are,  know 
what  generally  constitutes  a  story  that 
will  be  printed  by  the  Times  and  be  able 
to  assess  the  significance  of  the  events 
they  are  covering.” 

5.  Quantity.  “Reporters  should  be 
capable  of  covering  and  writing  spot 
news  stories  that  develop  on  a  daily 
basis;  of  writing  feature  stories  that  re¬ 
quire  interviews,  investigation  and  re¬ 
search;  and  of  writing  major  and  lengthy 
stories  on  complex  subjects.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  an  assign¬ 
ment  is  assumed  to  be  one  day  unless  the 
reporter  and  an  editor  agree  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  period.  Stories  should  be 
handed  in  within  the  deadline  and  require 
only  minor  revisions  after  review  with  an 
editor.” 

6.  Initiative  and  Perseverence.  “Repor¬ 
ters  should  regularly  demonstrate  their 
vision,  imagination  and  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  of  news  events.  They  should 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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New  attitudes  in  sports  reporting 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


political  stories,  stories  on  the  financial  status  of  all  those 
teams,  what’s  going  on  in  those  guy’s  heads.  One  of  the 
biggest  crimes  in  sport  is  still  sexism.  Just  the  fact  that  the 
whole  subject  of  sexuality  has  been  opened  will  make  it 
easier  for  new  ideas." 

In  Washington,  the  Star’s  main  competition  is  the  Washi¬ 
ngton  Post.  Competition  between  the  papers’  two  sports 
departments  has  been  so  noticeably  keen  that  a  local  tv 
station  recently  did  a  series  called  "The  Sports  Page  War." 
George  Solomon,  sports  editor  at  the  Washington  Post, 
agrees  with  Rosellini  and  Burgin  that  there  are  many  new 
opportunities  in  sports  reporting. 

"To  he  a  well  rounded  sports  writer 
now  you  have  to  resolve  yourself  to  the 
fact  that  you're  not  going  to  just  cover 
games." — George  Solomotiy  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Post. 

"To  be  a  well  rounded  sports  writer  now  you  have  to 
resolve  yourself  to  the  fact  that  you’re  not  going  to  Just  cover 
games."  said  Solomon.  "We  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  just 
tell  the  scores  now.  People  want  to  know  why  things  hap¬ 
pened.  We  have  to  get  involved  in  labor  problems,  sports 
institutions,  transactions,  medicine  and  business  develop¬ 
ments.  We  also  want  to  report  on  sport  and  the  people 
involved  in  sport,  how  they  relate  to  themselves  and  society. 
Whether  it  involves  city  hall  and  a  team  or  sport  and  med¬ 
icine  or  sport  and  the  law  you  have  to  be  a  well  rounded 
reporter." 

0\er  the  last  two  years,  the  Post’s  sports  departments  has 
run  series  on  college  recruiting,  sports  and  gambling,  sport 
and  medicine,  and  recently  has  started  a  "Sports  11"  section 
which  is  aimed  at  the  participant  in  sport  with  weekly  articles 
on  activities  and  health  for  the  weekend  athlete  as  well  as  the 
seasoned  competitor. 

"We  don’t  feel  it’s  our  obligation  to  make  people  happy, 
it’s  not  the  funny  pages."  said  Solomon.  "We  approach  the 
sports  page  the  same  way  our  city  reporters  approach  new  s. 
Each  day  at  the  Post  we  have  a  meeting  of  all  the  different 
section’s  editors  to  discuss  candidates  for  the  front  page. 
Five  years  ago  we  would  have  been  laughed  off  for  thinking 
of  being  on  the  front  page  with  a  sports  story.  But  now  we 
feel  that  good  journalism  is  good  journalism,  no  matter  w  hat 
department  the  story  comes  from.  This  represents  a  chang¬ 
ing  trend  in  sports  journalism." 

For  Stan  Flockman.  columnist  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Slews,  investigatise  work  is  more  a  question  of  practicality 
than  desire. 

"There’s  no  doubt  the  obligation  is  there  for  investiga¬ 
tion."  said  Hockman.  "But  we’re  short  on  manpower  and 
space.  We’re  so  busy  covering  the  games  and  such,  that  hard 
news  is  a  luxury  you  can’t  afford.  I  can’t  take  a  week  or  10 
days  to  do  the  investigative  work  I  would  have  to.  Another 
thing,  if  you  report  on  one  thing  that’s  wrong  your  sources 
dry  up." 

"Still  the  interest  lies  in  the  home  teams  and  who  won." 
Hockman  said.  "When  the  Phillies  win.  circulation  goes  up. 
It’s  still  the  fun  and  games  department  and  it  will  be  for  a 
while." 

Sandy  Padwe.  in  charge  of  sports  content  at  Newsday, 
also  thinks  tv  hurts  sports  journalism. 

Some  of  the  things  that  Newsday  has  done  include  a  five 
part  series  on  the  finances  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
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Committee  and  a  series  on  high  school  football  coaches  and 
their  methods  which  led  to  the  investigation  of  one  coach  and 
the  way  he  was  handling  his  job.  Newsday  also  runs  a 
weekly  eight  page  section  on  leisure  sports  on  Long  Island 
for  the  participant  athlete. 

"There  is  a  greater  awareness  in  sport  now."  said  Padwe. 
"No  matter  w  hat  you  think  of  Jack  Scott  and  others  like  him. 
you  have  to  see  that  he  did  a  service.  They  brought  out  the 
issues  and  they’re  still  out  there.  For  instance,  basketball 
coverage  now  means  being  familiar  with  law.  business  and 
medicine. 

"E\eryday  there  are  reams  and  reams  of  business  material 
coming  over  the  wires.  Ten  years  ago  they  wouldn’t  have 
been  run.  Now  you  have  to  listen  to  Ed  Garvey.  We  have  to 

"Still  the  interest  lies  in  the  home 
teams  and  who  won." — Stan  Hockman ^ 
columnist,  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

cover  women’s  sports  just  like  mens.  W'e  feel  we  have  an 
obligation  to  present  these  athletes  as  human  beings,  not 
heroes. 

"In  the  past  if  there  was  a  suit  in  sport  the  story  was  given 
to  a  city  side  reporter,  now  we  handle  it.  We’re  trying  to  do" 
some  issues  that  are  as  important  as  the  games  if  not  more 
important." 

One  of  Newsday’s  major  competitors  is  the  Sew  York 
limes.  James  Tuite.  sports  editor  at  the  Times,  thinks  that 
each  paper  has  a  different  obligation. 

"There  are  different  courses  for  different  horses."  said 
Tuite.  "Each  paper  has  to  look  to  their  audience  and  see 
what  it  wants.  The  Times’  readers  are  a  select  audience, 
professionals  .  .  .  doctors,  lawyers,  accountants.  We  have 
to  investigate  sports  medicine,  sport  law .  and  sport  finance. 
We  have  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  readers.  They  want  to 
know  the  legalisms  involved.  Too  many  people  feel  they 
must  meet  set  guidelines  for  all  papers,  hut  each  paper  has  its 
own  audience." 

I  uite  has  been  at  the  Times  29  years.  2 1  of  them  in  sports. 
Over  those  years  he  has  developed  one  major  concern. 

"The  only  thing  1  really  believe  in  strongly  is  the  facts." 
said  Tuite.  "The  Times  is  unique.  50  to  60  years  from  now 
people  will  look  to  the  Times’  files  to  give  them  the  news,  not 
clever  observations." 

In  its  search  for  the  facts,  the  Times  has  run  several  major 
exposes  in  the  last  two  years  including  series  on  recruiting, 
gambling  and  the  changing  face  of  sport.  For  his  work.  Tuite 
was  awarded  The  Deadline  Coverage  Award  for  general 
excellence  in  metropolitan  reporting  in  1975  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Times’  own  Publisher’s  Award  for  investigative 
reporting.  Red  Smith,  a  sports  writer  for  the  Times,  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year,  the  first  ever  for  sports 
commentary. 

The  Times  now  has  a  full  time  woman  reporter  covering 
professional  hockey,  as  well  as  running  a  weekly  column  on 
women  and  sport.  The  Times  also  runs  a  weekly  "how  to” 
column  featuring  pieces  for  the  participant  and  a  weekly 
opinion  series  which  gets  a  full  page  on  Sundays.  The  page  is 
called  "Views  on  Sport."  and  has  featured  stories  by  people 
including  Jack  Scott.  Bill  Veck  and  Willis  Reed  as  well  as  the 
readers. 

"This  is  not  just  a  letters  to  the  editor  section."  said  Tuite. 
"It’s  a  place  for  controversy,  a  forum  for  hot  controversial 
topics." 
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Sports  group  attracts 
support  of  big  firms 


Name  the  all-sports  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Boston?  New  York?  De¬ 
troit?  Chicago?  Los  Angeles? 

Wrong  on  all  of  them. 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Right. 

In  the  normal  course  of  this  guessing 
game  you  might  not  expect  that  a  south¬ 
ern  town  of  27.000  population  would 
even  get  to  first  base. 

Because  a  man  named  I’ete  DiMizio 
handed  out  his  personal  citations  to 
North  Carolina's  newspaper  sports  writ¬ 
ers  and  radio-tv  stations’  sportscasters 
20  years  ago,  Salisbury  can  claim  the  title 
of  “sports  capital"  without  serious  chal¬ 
lenge. 

F’ete  ran  a  restaurant  and  loved  sports. 
He  made  his  award  program  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  goodwill  for  the  town  that  the 
Salisbury-Rowan  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  assumed  the  sponsorship 
after  he  died  in  I9.SS.  Within  a  short  time 
the  N.SSA  Awards  were  enlarged  to  na¬ 
tional  dimensions  and  now,  in  the  17th 
year  of  gala  presentation  ceremonies, 
some  of  the  country's  major  companies 
in  the  business  of  supplying  athletic 
paraphernalia  and  attire  have  signed  on 
as  financial  supporters. 

Seminar  and  Hall  of  Fame 

Several  new  activities  are  featured  in 
the  year-round  program  of  the  National 
Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters  Associ¬ 
ation  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  National 
Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters  Founda¬ 
tion  Inc.  The  association,  formally  or¬ 
ganized  in  l%2  on  the  initiative  of  win¬ 
ners  of  the  annual  Granny  Awards 
(socalled  in  honor  of  Grantland  Rice),  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Sports 
Press  Organization. 

James  Monroe,  general  chairman  of 
the  NSSA  Awards  program,  said  at  the 
annual  wingding  in  June  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  “has  come  of  age"  with  1 100  mem¬ 
bers,  a  seminar  for  sports  journalists,  a 
Hall  of  Fame  and  an  Allied  Associate 
Group. 

At  the  hub  of  a  varied  recreation  in¬ 
dustry  that  generates  more  than  $100  bil¬ 
lion  in  revenues,  states  the  NSSA 
brochure,  is  the  sportscaster  and  the 
sportswriter.  The  Allied  Associate 
Group  has  no  voting  privileges  and  is 
committed  to  helping  the  journalist 
members  “while  maintaining  the  edito¬ 
rial  inviolability  of  the  media.” 

Philip  M.  Bottfeld,  on  loan  to  NSSA 
from  the  Fram/Autolite  Corp.  division  of 
Bendix.  conceived  the  associates  organi¬ 
zation  “following  the  pattern  established 
by  other  associations."  Among  the 
Founders  are  executives  from  Adidas. 
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American  Express,  Delta  Airlines. 
AMF,  Eastman  Kodak.  Exxon.  Gillette, 
Kemper  Insurance,  Levi  Strauss  &  Co., 
Samsonite.  Remington  Arms,  United 
Airlines.  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.  and 
Grossinger  Hotel. 

The  NSSA  office,  which  is  run  by 
Monroe  and  Lib  Capitano.  counts  7500 
professionals  in  sportswriting  and 
sportscasting  as  potential  members.  In 
the  past  year  the  association  has  in¬ 
creased  active  membership  by  50^^. 
More  than  500  persons  attended  the 
awards  banquet  and  President  Lord  sent 
his  congratulations  to  the  recipients. 
“Eellow  citizens  across  the  nation."  he 
wrote,  "enjoyed  your  exceptional 
coverage  of  sports  events  in  the  last 
year." 

Award  winners  are  chosen  first  by 
states  and  then  national  finalists  are  des¬ 
ignated.  This  year  they  were:  Writers — 
Furman  Bisher,  Atlanta  Jaiirnal:  Joe 
Falls,  Detroit  tree  Press:  Jim  Mur¬ 
ray.  Los  Aiifieles  Times:  and  Red 
Smith.  New  York  Times.  From  radio¬ 
tv  were:  Joe  Garagiola,  Curt  Gowdy. 
Keith  Jackson  and  Vin  Scully. 

The  late  Arthur  Daley  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  inducted  into  the  NSSA 
Hall  of  Fame  along  with  Jay  Hanna  “Diz¬ 
zy"  Dean,  the  celebrated  St.  Louis 
Cardinals’  pitcher.  Already  in  the  Hall 
are:  Grantland  Rice.  Ted  Husing, 
Graham  McNamee,  Red  Barber,  Damon 
Runyon.  Ring  Lardner,  J.  G.  Taylor 
Spink,  Arch  Ward.  Clem  McCarthy, 
John  Kieran,  Mel  Allen.  Bill  Stern,  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward.  Russ  Hodges  and  Dan 
Parker. 

An  ‘audacious  idea' 

When  Red  Smith  won  the  first  “pat  on 
the  back"  in  the  NSSA  program  17  years 
ago.  he  called  it  an  “audacious  idea." 
That  has  grown  beyond  Pete  DiMizio's 
personalized  recipe  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce-inspired  effort  that  will  be 
something  more  concrete — a  National 
Library  of  Sports  and  a  Sports  Museum 
as  a  repository  for  memorabilia  from  all 
sports. 

The  idea  of  a  seminar  where  au¬ 
thorities  from  all  fields  discussed  trends 
in  sports  business  with  journalists  won 
enthusiastic  response  and  participation. 
Catawba  College  in  Salisbury  cooperated 
by  making  its  facilities  available.  Enter¬ 
tainment  tabs  were  picked  up  by  as¬ 
sociate  members.  L’Eggs  Products  Inc., 
maker  of  pantyhose,  sponsored  a  break¬ 
fast  for  the  ladies. 

The  Atlanta  Journal’s  sports 
editor,  Eurman  Bisher.  is  the  current 
president  of  NSSA.  Other  officers  and 
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directors  from  the  newspaper  side  are: 
Joe  Gilmartin.  Phoenix  Gazette:  John 
Bibb.  Nashville  Tennessean:  Si  Burick, 
Dayton  Daily  News:  Arno  Goethel.  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch:  Bill 
Guthrie.  New  Haven  Courier  Journal: 
Don  Lindner,  Rapid  City  Journal:  Bob 
Markus,  Chicaf>o  Tribune:  Jim  Murray, 
Los  Angeles  Times:  Owen  Osborne. 
Battfior  Daily  News:  and  Ered  Russell, 
Nashville  Banner. 

Erom  the  broadcasting  fraternity  are: 
Milt  Spencer,  Tampa:  Ray  Scott,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Chris  Schenkel,  New  York; 
Curt  Gowdy,  New  York;  Bob  Barry,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City;  Blean  Calkins.  Muscatine; 
Bob  Curtis,  Lewiston;  Woody  Durham, 
Greensboro;  Dick  Galiette,  New  Haven; 
Don  Gillis.  Boston;  Keith  Jackson,  New 
York;  Leo  Morris,  Council  Bluffs;  and 
Jim  Wilson.  Indianapolis. 

Mort  Lerner  is  secretary  and  Julian  C. 
Johnston  is  treasurer.  Both  are  Salisbury 
businessmen.  The  Awards  magazine  is  in 
the  hands  of  Edward  Longan,  Erancine 
Barth  and  Paul  Grossinger. 
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John  Russwurm  and  Sam  Cornish 
made  the  front  page  149  years  ago. 


A  winning  ad 

J-school  ads  seek 
minority  students 

Five  public  service  ads.  designed  by 
college  students  and  aimed  at  encourag¬ 
ing  journalism  careers  for  minorities,  are 
being  distributed  to  newspapers  as  part 
of  the  1976  Newspaper  Fund’s  Career 
Advertisement  Program. 

The  five  ads  were  selected  from  a 
record  141  entries  submitted  by  students 
from  24  colleges  that  offer  journalism/ 
advertising  programs. 

Winning  students,  who  will  be 
awarded  $100  scholarships  from  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  include:  Julie  Benson, 
San  Diego  State:  Karen  Hancock.  Kan¬ 
sas  State:  Mike  McHardy,  Mesa  Com¬ 
munity  College/San  Diego  State;  Chris 
Smolich.  San  Diego  State;  and  Rob 
Spademan.  Kent  State  University. 
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Lord  Thomson 
dies  in  London 
at  the  age  of  82 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  a  one-time 
Canadian  salesman  who  built  the  multi¬ 
country  Thomson  newspaper  empire, 
died  August  4  in  a  London  Hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  a  chest  infection  and  severe 
stroke.  He  was  82. 

His  son  and  heir,  Kenneth  Roy  Thom¬ 
son.  who  was  at  his  side,  immediately 
flew  to  his  father's  native  Toronto  to 
make  funeral  arrangements. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  issued  a  statement  in 
Toronto  that  the  death  of  the  founder 
would  not  result  in  any  change  in  the 
policies  or  management  of  the  company, 
nor  in  any  change  in  the  family's  control¬ 
ling  interest  which  for  many  years  has 
been  held  by  his  children  and  trusts  for 
their  children. 

The  statement  noted  that  some  years 
ago  Lord  Thomson  delegated  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  policies  and  operations  of 
the  company  to  his  son  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company. 

In  Canada,  former  prime  minister  John 
Diefenbaker  said  that  Thomson's  one 
great  remaining  hope  was  to  live  another 
two  years  when  he  was  sure  he  would 
become  the  first  Canadian-born  oil  bil¬ 
lionaire.  He  was  involved  with  the  late 
Paul  Getty  in  North  Sea  oil  explorations. 
In  1971.  the  family  became  holders  of  a 
20-per-cent  share  in  a  consortium  estab¬ 
lished  to  search  for  oil.  In  early  1976, 
they  were  able  to  report  two  discoveries 
established  as  commercial  oilfields. 

The  Thomson  Organisation  Ltd.,  par¬ 
ent  company  controlling  many  of 
Ihomison's  operations  in  Britain,  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  he  had  died  just  before  oil 
begins  to  flow  from  his  latest  venture. 

Never  in  a  newspaper  office  before  he 
was  40  years  old.  Thomson  built  a  pub¬ 
lishing  empire  from  one  weekly  bought  in 
Timmins.  Ontario,  for  S200  and  credit  to 
an  empire  that  included  about  180  news¬ 
papers.  over  100  magazines  and  several 
radio  and  television  stations.  They 
stretched  through  Britain,  Canada,  Ire¬ 
land.  the  United  States.  Africa.  Asia  and 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  United  States,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  51  dailies  and  7  week¬ 
lies,  with  18  Sunday  editions. 

The  value  of  his  business  operations 
has  been  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  S180 
million  and  his  personal  fortune  at  $36 
million.  His  wife,  Edna  Alice  Irvin  of 
Drayton,  Ontario,  whom  he  married  in 
1916,  died  in  1951 . 

The  Thomson  Organisation  Ltd.,  had 
operations  in  a  variety  of  companies 
apart  from  publishing,  such  as  trucking 
firms  in  Canada,  a  Canadian-type  yellow 
pages  in  British  telephone  directors,  and 
holiday-travel  firms. 


Roy  Thompson 


4A  survey  shows  rise 
in  agency  profits 

Net  profits  after  taxes  for  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
members  averaged  3.9 Iff  of  gross  in¬ 
come  in  1975.  up  from  3.43ff  in  1974. 

As  a  percentage  of  billing,  net  profits 
for  incorporated  agencies  averaged 
0.779f  last  year  compared  to  0.65ff  in 
1974. 

Figures  released  by  the  4  A's  shows 
that  in  the  past  10  years,  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  income  have  been 
below  3ff  in  one  year,  between  3  and  4ff 
in  seven  years  and  between  4  and  5ff  in 
two  years. 

Profit  averages,  it  was  pointed  out, 
vary  by  agency  size  groups  and  tend,  in 
most  years,  to  run  somewhat  higher  for 
the  larger  agencies.  In  1975,  the  average 
profit  percentage  ranged  from  a  low  of 
2.60^  for  agencies  in  one  size  group  to  a 
high  of  6.379?  of  gross  income  for 
another  group. 

The  average  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
billing  ranged  from  a  low  of  0.49^f  to 
1.309?,  depending  on  the  group. 

Total  payroll  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
income  decreased  in  1975  from  64. 1  \7c  to 
63.239?,  the  lowest  total  payroll  percen¬ 
tage  since  the  first  4  A  analysis  of 
Agency  Costs  was  compiled  47  years 
ago. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  payroll 
declined,  since  the  1975  percentage  ap¬ 
plies  against  a  higher  dollar  base  than  does 
the  1974  percentage. 

Payments  into  pension  or  deferred 
profit  sharing  plans  remained  at  just 
about  29?,  compared  to  2.039?  of  gross 
income  in  1974.  Insurance  for  employee 
benefit  continued  to  move  up  reaching 
1.449?. 

Rent,  light  and  depreciation  reached 
an  all-time  high  average  of  7.81%  in  1975, 
up  from  7.37%  in  1974.  Taxes  other  than 
U.S.  Income  Tax  also  increased  an  all- 
time  high  percentage  from  3.81%  in  1974 
to  3.84%  in  1975. 

Such  taxes  as  state,  local  and  county 
taxes  are  the  third  highest  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  among  many  agencies  behind  pay¬ 
roll  and  rent.  In  some  agencies,  such 
taxes  are  higher  than  rent. 


Newsbriefs 


Television  cameras,  tape  recorders  and 
cameras  will  be  permitted  in  Washington 
courtrooms  under  terms  of  a  new  state 
Supreme  Court  rule.  Colorado  and 
Alabama  (see  page  21  in  this  issue)  have 
similar  rules  in  effect.  The  new  rule  gives 
the  judge  full  authority  to  veto  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions.  Furthermore,  an 
individual  juror  or  witness  will  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  be  photographed  or 
taped. 

*  *  * 

Three  newspapers  announced  publica¬ 
tion  changes  this  week.  Starting  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  the  Newhiiiffli  (N.Y.)  Even- 
inf’  News  will  expand  into  a  7-day  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  addition  of  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  to  be  delivered  to  homes  and  on 
newsstands  early  morning.  A  new  Satur¬ 
day  morning  edition,  the  Saturday 
Weekender,  brings  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Reporter-Teleftrain  to  7-days  of  publica¬ 
tion,  with  afternoon  editions  on  Mon¬ 
days  through  Friday  and  morning  edi¬ 
tions  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday.  The  first 
Saturday  weekend  edition  appeared  on 
July  10.  The  newspaper  also  published 
the  first  edition  of  a  Sunday  magazine 
section  on  July  25.  called  the  West  Texas 
Life.  The  first  edition  of  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  Denver  Post  will  appear  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1  with  special  emphasis  on  lei¬ 
sure  activities.  It  is  anticipated  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition  will  be  three  times  larger  than 
the  present  Saturday  evening  paper.  The 
sports  section  is  being  enlarged  and  there 
will  be  sections  on  where-to-go,  what- 
to-see  and  what-to-do  at  home  and  away 
from  home.  Sunday  comics.  Empire, 
Roundup  and  the  other  Sunday  inserts 
formerly  delivered  Saturday  afternoons 
will  now  accompany  the  Post's  Sunday 
edition. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cunsolidated-Bathurst  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  reported  this  week  a  $20  per 
ton  increase  for  30  pound  newsprint  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1. 

The  increase  will  bring  the  U.S.  price 
to  $305  a  ton  and  Canadian  price  to  $291 
a  ton.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  the 
upward  pressure  on  costs. 

A  spokesman  for  Abitibi  Paper  said 
the  company  was  looking  at  costs,  how¬ 
ever,  no  decision  had  been  made  on  a 
price  increase.  Customers  of  Abitibi, 
planning  1977  budgets,  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  think  in  terms  of  a  January  1st, 
1977  increase  of  approximately  $25  a  ton. 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  raised  the 
price  of  their  30  pound  newsprint  $5  per 
ton  to  $285  on  August  1st  of  this  year.  A 
spokesman  said  the  company  was  giving 
the  recent  Canadian  announcement  care¬ 
ful  thought. 

Spokesmen  for  other  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  could  not  comment  at  this  time. 
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Florida  high  court 
justices  agree 
with  gag  decision 

Florida  Supreme  Court  justices — all 
six  of  them — didn't  lose  much  time  in 
agreeing  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  the  judiciary  treads  on  the 
sanctity  of  First  Amendment  when  it  im¬ 
poses  a  gag  on  the  news  media. 

Although  the  appeal  by  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  from  a  restraining  order  had  been 
argued  last  November,  the  Florida  court 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


7/27  8/3 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9V«  9V4 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  ..  I8V4  17V2 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  22  21 V4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  54  SSVi 

Charier  Co.  (NYSE)  .  3%  3% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  7V4  7V4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  11V»  11 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  28V4  29Vi 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2H  2% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  36V4  36 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7  7 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  25%  25 

Jefterson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29V2  30 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  37  35 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  16%  16% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16V2  I6V2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  20  20 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  14%  14Vb 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3%  3% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  IIV4  IIV4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5V2  5V2 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  21 V2  22% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  18  18 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13  13% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  61%  63'/2 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22'%  22'% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  14%  14'% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  41  39% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  12  12'/e 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  10  9% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3'/«  3'% 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23  23 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4'%  4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  26%  23% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  29'%  29 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10%  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  41'%  40'% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  38'%  38'% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  16%  16'% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  170  169 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22  21 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  47%  46 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  9'%  9'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  94'%  97% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  7'%  7'% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29'%  29% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  54%  55 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  49'%  48'% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  32  31% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  28'%  30'% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  51  53'% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  13  13% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  69  69 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  15%  17 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  42%  42'% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4'%  4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4'%  4'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  19% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  18%  18 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mtg.  (NYSE)  .  59%  60'% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  4  4'% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  11%  12'% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29'%  29 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  21  21 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  10  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24'%  25'% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  22'%  21% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  23%  22 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  3'% 


put  off  its  decision  until  last  week  and 
then  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  majority  opinions  in  the 
Nebraska  case  decided  June  30. 

The  Herald  and  other  news  media  had 
challenged  the  order  by  Circuit  Judge 
Russell  McIntosh  that  forbade  the  press 
to  publish  anything  said  outside  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  several 
persons  and  two  corporations  on  170 
counts  of  fraud,  grand  larceny  and  securi¬ 
ties  law  violations.  The  trial  went  on  and 
all  defendants  were  convicted. 

Originally,  Justice  Joseph  Boyd  con¬ 
tended  that  the  trial  judge's  gag  rule 
which  also  barred  attorneys  from  giving 
out  information  should  have  been  voided 
immediately.  He  argued  that  gagging  a 
public  official  who  has  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  “is  as  detrimental  to  the  First 
Amendment  as  drying  up  the  reporter's 


pen."  In  total,  he  contended,  the  gag 
order  was  censorship. 

But  Justice  Boyd's  colleagues  decided 
to  hear  full  arguments  on  the  issue.  In  the 
end,  Boyd  had  the  honor  of  writing  the 
unanimous  decision  that  declared  the  gag 
rule  was  unconstitutional. 

The  nub  of  the  ruling  was  that  what¬ 
ever  happens  in  any  courtroom  directly 
or  ir'^irectly  affects  all  the  public.  “To 
prevent  star  chamber  injustice,”  Boyd 
wrote,  “the  public  should  generally  have 
unrestricted  access  to  all  proceedings.  A 
trial  is  a  public  event  and  there  is  no 
special  perquisite  of  the  judiciary  which 
enables  it  to  suppress,  edit  or  censor 
events  which  transpire  in  proceedings 
before  it.” 

Only  in  rare  instances  “such  as  na¬ 
tional  security,"  the  opinion  stated, 
might  press  coverage  be  restricted. 


Editorial  Workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Prepositional  Absent — No.  509 


Some  weeks  ago,  1  read  an  item  in 
E&P  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Times-Mirror, 
was  quoted  as  forecasting  the  best  year 
in  history  for  the  company,  “absent  un¬ 
foreseen  events.”  Never  having  seen  ab¬ 
sent  used  in  this  construction,  I  did  a 
double-take,  and  concluded  that  typog¬ 
raphical  gremlins  had  been  at  work. 

Within  the  next  month,  however,  1 
came  across  two  more  instances  of  the 
phrase,  both  of  them  in  Newsweek  col¬ 
umns.  Meg  Greenfield  wrote,  “But  ab¬ 
sent  a  revolution  or  a  towering  figure  like 
De  Gaulle  .  .  .”  Then  George  F.  Will 
said,  “A  place  to  ponder  Israel's  situa¬ 
tion,  absent  peace,  is  .  .  .” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  expression  in 
each  instance  should  have  been  in  the 
absence  of,  and  1  suspected  that  1  was 
witness  to  the  accouchement  of  a  newly 
invented  turn  of  phrase.  Or  possibly  the 
revival  of  an  old  one.  So  I  had  recourse 
to  a  variety  of  dictionaries,  old  and  new, 
without  finding  any  precedent  for  the 
new  absent.  But  the  dictionary  1  looked 
at  last  was  the  one  1  should  have  con¬ 
sulted  first,  namely.  Webster  111.  There 
it  was,  as  a  separate  entry:  absent  as  a 
preposition,  in  the  sense  in  the  absence 
of.  A  sentence  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  cited 
as  an  example:  “Absent  any  other  facts, 
there  arises  an  implied  contract.” 

1  must  admit  that  1  had  not  expected  to 
find  any  sanction  at  all  (though  of  course 
Webster  Ill-haters  may  not  consider  its 
blessing  an  acceptable  sanction).  We  can 
deduce  from  Webster,  at  least,  that  the 
prepositional  absent  is  a  new  usage, 
since  it  is  No.  3  among  the  absents  en¬ 
tered,  indicating  that  it  is  the  most  recent 
one. 


Upon  first  encountering  the  preposi¬ 
tional  absent,  1  felt  a  surge  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  although  I  try  to  suppress  this  reac¬ 
tion  to  new  usages.  1  think  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  those  with  a  keenly  tuned  ear 
for  language  react  to  novelties  of  usage  in 
much  the  same  way;  it  is  as  if  we  were 
seeing  the  law  broken.  Yet  we  know,  or 
should,  that  the  law  (or  traditional  usage) 
is  regularly  broken,  and  has  been  since 
language  was  first  reduced  to  writing — 
and  doubtless  before  that.  Such  changes 
are  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
living  language,  and  who  would  wish  En¬ 
glish  dead,  alongside  Latin  and  classical 
Greek?  Furthermore,  many  interlopers 
establish  themselves,  and  in  time  be¬ 
come  standard.  Yet  I  suppose  the  hack¬ 
les  of  those  who  give  close  attention  to 
such  matters  will  always  rise  at  signs  of 
change. 

• 

Wayward  Words 

Now  and  then,  expressions  that  I 
would  otherwise  pass  by  without  special 
notice  trip  me  up  and  make  me  ponder. 
For  example,  1  recently  came  across  a 
reference  to  “a  geometrically  shaped 
plot  of  land.”  Trying  to  visualize  it,  I 
wondered  what  shape  that  might  be — 
circular,  rectangular,  polygonal,  or 
what?  Consulting  a  couple  of  dic¬ 
tionaries,  I  confirmed  my  suspicion  that 
geometrical,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
such  contexts  as  the  one  1  have  quoted, 
is  meaningless  in  them.  A  geometrical 
shape  can  be  any  combination  of  lines 
and  curves,  or  lines  or  curves.  1  have  an 
idea,  however,  that  what  the  writer 
meant  was  a  plot  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  and  that  polygonal  would  have 
suited  his  purpose  better. 
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Reporter  told 
to  bare  source 
in  libel  suit 


Norman  E.  Isaacs,  left,  welcomes  Andrew  Fisher  as  the  new  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal  Co. 

Isaacs  praised  for  restoring 
stability  to  news  department 


U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  A.  Flan¬ 
nery  has  ordered  Washington  reporter 
Peter  Gruenstein  to  answer  questions 
posed  in  a  libel  suit  by  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  about  sources  for  an  Oc¬ 
tober  31  story  he  wrote  for  Capitol  Hill 
News  Service. 

The  story,  which  was  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  W(ishinf>toii  (D.C.) 
Star,  alleged  that  a  corporation  represen¬ 
tative  paid  two  prostitutes  to  entertain 
Pentagon  officials  at  a  Maryland  hunting 
lodge  party. 

Flannery  dismissed  the  Star  (July  26) 
as  a  defendant,  finding  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  public  figure  and  that  under  that 
standard  the  company  had  failed  to 
prove  the  newspaper  printed  the  story 
with  malice.  But  Gruenstein  and  CHNS 
have  not  requested  a  final  judgment  and 
now  are  locked  in  a  battle  in  which  both 
sides  are  seeking  additional  information. 

Gruenstein  has  resisted  answering  any 
questions  that  may  reveal  his  sources  for 
the  story,  claiming  that  such  information 
is  privileged  under  the  First  Amendment 
and  that  Martin  Marietta  had  other 
means  to  get  the  information  it  seeks. 

But  in  Flannery's  order  he  noted  a 
1974  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
which  found  that  there  is  no  absolute 
privilege  and  that  a  judge  must  weigh 
whether  the  source  of  information  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  libel  case. 

In  ordering  Gruenstein  to  answer 
questions  about  his  sources,  Flannery 
said  that  "every  aspect  of  Gruenstein's 
prepublication  investigation  is  relevant 
to  proof  of  malice,  as  essential  element  in 
(the  corporation's)  cause  of  action." 

But  the  judge  added  that  once  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  able  to  discover  Gruenstein's 
sources  it  must  first  make  an  effort  to 
find  them  and  ask  them  about  their  role 
before  directly  questioning  Gruenstein 
further  about  how  he  developed  and  used 
their  information. 

Flannery  also  ruled  on  several  re¬ 
quests  from  Gruenstein's  attorneys  to 
force  the  corporation  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  to  them.  He  rejected  several  re¬ 
quests  for  information  about  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  noting  that  they  related  to  whether 
it  was  a  public  figure  and  that  he  already 
had  ruled  on  that  question. 

But  he  ordered  Martin  Marietta  to 
provide  the  defendants  with  information 
concerning  communications  by  corpora¬ 
tion  employes,  consultants  or  agents 
with  any  defense  contractor  with  respect 
to  Gruenstein's  stories,  entertainment 
activities  or  Department  of  Defense  regu¬ 
lations. 


Andrew  Fisher,  former  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
become  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  Co., 
succeeding  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  who  will 
return  to  the  senior  faculty  of  Columbia 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Fisher,  55,  took  early  retirement  from 
the  Times  in  1971  after  almost  25  years 
with  that  paper.  He  has  been  serving 
since  as  a  management  consultant  and 
has  been  active  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  civic 
affairs.  Fisher  joined  the  News-Journal 
board  in  March,  1975.  He  and  John 
Hughes,  editor  of  the  Christian  Seienee 
Monitor,  were  elected  together,  just  after 
Isaacs  moved  in  to  quell  the  newest  of 
the  News-Journal  "uprisings." 

The  Wilmington  papers  are  owned  by 
Christiana  Securities,  originally  known 
as  the  Du  Pont  family  holding  company. 

The  much-publicized  merger  of  Christ¬ 
iana  and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  remains  in  legal 
abeyance.  An  appeal  is  on  file  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  a  tie-vote  on 
the  merger  in  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Du  Pont  Co.  officials  had  said 
that  if  the  merger  went  through  the 
newspapers  would  be  sold. 

David  H.  Dawson,  chairman  of  the 
newspapers'  board  and  a  former  senior 
vice-president  of  Du  Pont,  said  there  was 
no  idea  on  when  a  court  decision  could 
be  expected  and  added,  "there's  no 
sense  guessing." 

It  is  known  that  more  than  50  news¬ 
paper  organizations  have  asked  to  be 
considered  if  and  when  the  newspapers 
are  available  for  sale. 


Isaacs  was  "on  loan"  from  Columbia. 
His  contract  ran  for  two  years  and  he 
asked  to  be  relieved,  saying  he  thought 
he  had  accomplished  his  job.  Dawson 
issued  a  statement,  which  agreed  with 
this. 

"Norman  Isaacs  put  the  imprint  of  his 
professionalism  on  the  News-Journal 
papers  in  just  a  year  and  a  half,"  said 
Dawson.  "He  has  brought  stability  to  the 
editorial  operations,  improved  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  newspapers,  overseen  the 
modernization  of  the  production  proces¬ 
ses  and  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the 
business  functions.  And  he  has  success¬ 
fully  launched  the  Sunday  News  Journal, 
a  major  new  enterprise." 

"He  has  achieved  more  quickly  than 
we  expected  most  of  the  objectives  we 
had  set  for  him.  We're  sorry  to  see  him 
go,  but  we  fully  understand  his  reasons 
for  doing  so." 

Referring  to  Fisher.  Dawson  added: 
"We  are  fortunate  that  circumstances 
make  it  possible  for  this  strong  and  able 
executive  to  take  over  leadership  of  the 
papers." 

Before  joining  Columbia,  Isaacs  was 
vice-president  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  newspapers.  He  had  prior 
executive  posts  in  St.  Louis  and  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Reporter  to  teach 

Hugh  Aynesworth.  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  limes  Herald,  has 
joined  the  adjunct  journalism  faculty  at 
Southern  Methodist  University. 
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Reporter  cleared 
of  jail  sentence 
for  jury  report 

At  long  last  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
pop  the  cork  on  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
And  the  staffers  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
limes  bureau  at  New  Port  Richey  lifted  a 
toast  with  Lucy  Ware  Morgan  to  t1ve  of 
the  six  justices  of  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court. 

For  more  than  three  years  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan  had  sutTered  the  threat  of  going  to  jail 
for  90  days  and  now  the  state's  highest 
court  had  voted  5  to  I  that  such  a  penalty 
for  refusing  to  disclose  her  source  of 
information  would  violate  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  essence,  the  court  majority  held, 
the  right  of  the  press  to  pass  along 
information  obtained  from  confidential 
sources  must  take  precedence  over  a  gen¬ 
eralized  interest  in  secrecy  of  govern¬ 
mental  operations. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  story  in  the  Times 
early  in  1973  detailed  the  contents  of  a 
sealed  grand  jury  report.  She  was  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  after  she  de¬ 
clined  several  times  to  obey  a  court  order 
to  identify  her  source. 

The  Supreme  Court's  newest  member. 
Justice  James  Hatchett,  wrote  the  major¬ 
ity  opinion  which  noted  that  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan  was  not  investigating  a  specific  crime 
nor  did  she  reveal  the  votes  of  the  grand 
jury  or  testimony  of  witnesses.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  court  indicated,  there  might 
have  been  grounds  for  contempt. 

The  lone  dissenter.  Chief  Justice  Ben 
Overton,  expressed  regrets  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  decision,  claiming  it  would  con¬ 
done  leaks  of  information  from  secret 
grand  jury  proceedings. 

Mrs.  Morgan  hailed  her  exoneration 
with  a  declaration  that  she  is  a  reporter 
“and  I  am  just  going  to  continue  doing 
my  job."  While  the  danger  of  punish¬ 
ment  hung  over  her  she  had  said  that 
other  reporters  told  her  their  editors 
were  so  intimidated  that  they  stopped 
pursuing  some  investigations. 

In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which 
ended  recently,  press  groups  could  not 
agree  on  a  proposed  shield  law  for  repor¬ 
ters  and  it  was  allowed  to  die  in  commit¬ 
tee. 


Sales  assignment 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  ef¬ 
fective  October  I.  Advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentation  was  previously  handled  by 
Cresmer.  Woodward  O' Mara  &  Orms- 
bee  Inc. 


Photographers  encounter 
problems  at  Olympics 


Although  the  2 1st  Olympics  may  be 
the  most-photographed  event  to  date, 
photographers  say  it  was  being  shot  almost 
exclusively  through  telephoto  lenses. 
Almost  8(H)  photographers  were  officially 
accredited  to  cover  these  Olympics,  and 
the  big  problem,  according  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  E&P.  is  “getting  close  to  the 
flesh." 

Post-Munich  security  measures  me.m 
photographers  weren't  getting  as  close  to 
the  athletes  as  at  previous  Olympics. 
“Like  shooting  in  a  cage,"  is  how  se¬ 
curity  precautions  were  described  Ly 
Raoul  Fornezza,  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Milan,  Italy.  “The  quality  of  our 
work  is  bound  to  suffer,”  said  Jan  Dahl, 
head  of  Nordic  Photo  Team.  “Their 
heads  looked  like  two  pinheads  in  the 
snow,”  said  a  Canadian  photographer  in 
reference  to  competitors  in  a  women's 
swimming  event. 

And  photographers  say  a  German 
photographer  was  “roughed  over  by 
police”  because  he  tried  to  shoot  a 
swimming  event  from  a  vacated  spec¬ 
tator's  seat.  The  charge  was  made  that 
Olympic  officials  violated  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  allow  photographers  to  circulate 
in  spectator  and  VIP  seats  to  get  better 
angles. 

The  photographer  who  is  a  member  of 
a  pooling  arrangement  gets  the  “choice" 
positions.  One  of  the  “pools”  is  com¬ 
posed  of  40  photographers  from  interna¬ 
tional  news  gathering  agencies  who  make 
their  photographs  available  to  most 
newspapers.  Another  pool  of  50  photog¬ 
raphers  was  set  up  by  the  Olympic  or¬ 
ganizing  committee  for  shooting  color 
pictures  for  post-Olympic  promotional 
purposes.  Those  in  the  pool  wore  Ad- 
didas  track  suits. 

There  is  free  beer  from  a  camera  com¬ 
pany  for  accredited  photographers  who 
work  out  of  a  lab  housed  in  trailers 
across  the  street  from  the  main  stadium. 

“The  Hungarians  are  fed  up,  fed  up 
.  .  said  Ilona  Bors  of  a  Hungarian 
news  agency.  “There  is  no  comparison 
with  Munich  ...  I  can't  understand  this 
discrimination  against  photographers.” 

Bill  Lyon,  vicepresident,  newspic- 
tures.  United  Press  International,  told 
E&P  by  phone,  when  asked  to  verify  the 
grumblings  of  photographers,  said:  “I 
don't  think  there's  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  discriminate  against  photographers. 

“But  1  feel  the  Canadian  Olympic  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  disorganized.  We 
found  the  stadium  only  partially  finished. 
Yes,  it's  difficult  for  photographers.  We 
are  farther  away  from  the  action  and 
probably  haven't  been  making  as  good 
pictures  as  at  other  Olympics.  We  were 
allegedly  going  to  have  a  messenger  ser¬ 


Cameras  missing 

Police  are  investigating  the  disappear¬ 
ance  Saturday  of  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  nearly  $12,000  from 
the  Olympic  photo  center  near  the  main 
stadium. 

The  equipment  includes  six  cameras, 
eight  lenses,  four  filters  and  five  motor 
drives,  of  Nikon  and  Canon  make.  Most 
of  the  equipment  belongs  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press. 

Staff  at  the  photo  center  said  every¬ 
thing  had  been  locked  away  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  break-in. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Olympic  basin  on 
the  Montreal  waterfront,  four  tele¬ 
phones  were  reported  stolen  from  the 
press  box. 

Journalists  arriving  to  cover  the  finals 
of  the  canoeing  regatta  Saturday  found 
the  phones  missing. 


vice,  but  we  had  to  get  our  own. 

“The  security,"  said  Lyon,  “appears 
to  be  tight,  but  really  isn't.  One  guard 
says  one  thing  and  another  says  some¬ 
thing  else  to  our  photographers. 

“Reporters  always  have  it  easier  than 
photographers.  Reporters  could  practi¬ 
cally  report  this  Olympics  from  the  tele¬ 
vision  set,”  he  commented. 

Lyon  also  said  he  also  didn't  think  the 
Olympic  transportation  to  the  various 
competition  sites  was  as  good.  Rules  that 
COJO  made,  he  said,  “do  not  lend  to 
journalistic  enterprise.”  Eor  instance, 
reporters  and  photographers  had  to  make 
their  reservations  24  hours  in  advance, 
he  said,  for  a  bus  to  Olympic  sites  away 
from  Montreal. 

Swedish  journalist  Arne  Ponton  has 
been  acquitted  on  charges  of  assault 
and  obstructing  a  police  officer  that 
arose  out  of  an  incident  last  week  at 
the  Olympic  stadium. 

Judge  Hermann  Primeau  of  municipal 
court  said  the  policeman  involved  had 
no  authority  to  apply  municipal  law  in 
the  circumstances. 

But  Ponton  may  have  been  found  guil¬ 
ty  had  he  faced  an  assault  charge  only, 
the  judge  said. 

Ihe  court  heard  Eriday  that  Ponton 
was  arrested  during  fencing  competi¬ 
tions  July  23  when  he  refused  to  heed 
a  police  order  to  move  on.  During  the 
scuffle  that  followed,  he  hit  a  police¬ 
man  in  the  stomach. 

A  German  journalist  temporarily  lost 
his  Olympic  accreditation  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  a  scuffle  with  security  officers 
during  the  equestrian  events  at  Bro- 
mont.  No  charges  were  laid  in  that  in¬ 
cident. 
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Guy  T.  Garrett.  Jr.,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  The  New  York  Times  since 
1974 — elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
Company.  He  will  continue  to  direct  the 
personnel  department  of  the  newspaper. 
Garrett  joined  the  Times  after  10  years 
with  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company 
in  Hicksville.  N.Y.  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager. 

*  3k  * 

Tom  Kamerer — named  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Diihtiqiie  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald.  Kamerer  will  assume  all  person¬ 
nel  functions  for  the  newspaper  and  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  for  the  T-H  corpo¬ 
ration. 

^ 

Merton  J.  .Austin,  advertising  consul¬ 
tant.  vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Sentinel  Star  Co.  and  director  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Express  Co. — retired  after  41 
years  with  the  Orlando  newspaper.  .Aus¬ 
tin  started  as  a  layout  artist  for  the 
Morning  Sentinel  in  1935.  He  played  a 
key  role  in  guiding  the  paper  from  small 
town  daily  to  the  present  day  Sentinel 
Star,  ranked  lOth  in  the  U.S.  in  retail 
advertising  lineage. 

3ic  sk  * 

David  Dewar,  a  1975  Northern  Illinois 
University  graduate — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Nenkirk  (Okla.)  Herald- 
Journal. 

David  Fluhrer — appointed  publicity 
director  of  New  sw  eek.  Fluhrer  has  been 
a  publicity  writer  with  the  magazine 
since  September.  1974  and  was  previ¬ 
ously  a  general  assignment  reporter  with 
Newsday,  Long  Island. 

3k  3k  3k 

James  Post,  former  morgue  picture  li¬ 
brary  manager  for  the  New  York  Times — 
named  librarian  for  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Albertha 
Hoeck.  Post  began  working  at  the  Times 
as  an  office  boy  in  1951.  He  helped  in 
formation  of  the  Times  information 
bank,  a  computerized  information  re¬ 
trieval  system. 
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Son  Francisco  Examiner  executive 
editor  Thomas  Eosthom,  who  has  filled 
news  and  executive  posts  with  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  since  1956,  will 
move  to  Washington  this  Fall  to  direct 
Examiner  coverage  from  the  nation's 
capital.  He  will  expand  reporting  of 
Washington  news,  zeroing  in  on 
stories  relating  to  the  Bay  Area  and 
northern  California.  Eastman  rose  from 
copy  boy  to  night  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American  before  going  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  news  editor  of  the  Call- 
Bulletin.  He  became  editor  of  the 
News  Call  Bulletin  and,  since  the  latter 
was  merged  with  the  Examiner,  has 
served  as  executive  editor. 

Robert  A.  Dibiii — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post.  He  joined  the  newspaper  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  formerly  was  New  Jersey 
bureau  chief  for  the  AP.  Dubill  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  and 
Washington.  D.C.  bars  and  will  continue 
writing  a  column  on  law  related  subjects 
for  the  Courier- Post. 

Robert  E.  Shryouk.  a  Courier-Post 
editor  since  1972 — to  new  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  news  department  administra¬ 
tion.  and  Kathleen  Rowley — prornoted 
to  metropolitan  editor,  in  charge  of  local 
news  coverage,  replacing  Dubill.  She  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since  1960. 
most  recently  as  assistant  news  feature 
editor. 

3k  3ic  3k 

Michael  J.  Murray,  former  circulation 
director  for  Paddock  Circle  Newspapers. 
Libertyville.  Illinois — named  circulation 
manager  for  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Teleftram. 

3k  5k  * 

Terry  Galvin — from  the  .Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  sports  staff  to  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal.  Bob  Rubin,  former  editor  of 
Weekend  Sports  supplement,  has  re¬ 
placed  Galvin  on  the  Herald,  writing  the 
column  critique  on  televised  sports 
events. 


Newspeople 

AFTER  TAKING  A  YEAR  OFF  as  “a 
gift  to  himself,”  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  10  years  of  general  medical 
practice  and  10  years  with  the  Men- 
ninger  Clinic,  DR.  HERB  KLEMME  has 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  consultant.  His  offices  are 
in  the  medical  department. 

Klemme  sees  his  role  in  an  explora¬ 
tory  position  and  says  he  prefers  the 
term  “stretch”  to  “shrink.”  He  is 
available  to  talk  with  employees  confi¬ 
dentially.  Klemme  says  that  was  part 
of  the  agreement  with  the  company 
when  he  joined  the  staff.  “I  don’t  keep 
any  records  on  my  conversations  with 
employees  and  I've  said  I  would  resign 
if  asked  to  betray  confidence  .  .  . 

“I’d  like  to  work  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  provide  as  good  an  opportunity 
as  possible  for  people  to  work  at  their 
own  task  of  growth  and  development. 
A  person  who  is  happy  can  do  better 
work  and  relate  better  to  co-workers.” 

★  ★  ★ 

ANOTHER  PARK  HAS  BEEN 
NAMED  in  honor  of  a  newspaperman. 
The  late  publisher  of  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  News  has  been  memorialized 
with  the  renaming  of  Overlook  Park  in 
Paterson  the  Harry  B.  Haines  Memo¬ 
rial  Historical  Park. 

After  ceremonies  marking  the  Great 
Falls  at  Paterson  as  an  Historic  Na¬ 
tional  Landmark,  Mayor  Lawrence 
Kramer  said  that  a  bas  relief  of  Haines 
would  be  placed  in  the  park  which 
overlooks  the  Falls,  commemorating 
the  publisher’s  success  in  bringing 
historic  recognition  of  Paterson  as  the 
cradle  of  industrialization  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Haines  long  camp¬ 
aigned  for  recognition  of  historical 
significance  of  the  Falls  until  his  death 
in  1972  at  age  89. 


Stanley  F.  Hart,  editor  for  26  of  his 
46  years  with  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 
and  Chronicle — retiring  September  3. 
closing  a  6()-year  newspaper  career.  He 
began  as  a  printer's  aide  at  14  and  was 
editor  ot  the  Niles  (Ohio)  Times  when  he 
left  to  join  the  Tribune. 

♦  3k  * 

Frank  Ferriolo — named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  joined  the  Bulletin  in  1969  as  a 
retail  sales  representative. 

3k  3k  :k 

Richard  1..  Davis — named  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Tennessee's  newest  UHF  Televi¬ 
sion  Station.  WCPT-TV.  Crossville.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  Cumberland 
County  limes,  and  is  a  veteran  of  35 
years  with  newspapers  in  California  and 
Tennessee. 
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in  the  news 


Alexander  Hamilton,  while  picnick¬ 
ing  with  General  George  Washington  at 
the  Falls  in  1778,  became  intrigued 
with  the  potential  power  source  and 
promoted  the  idea  of  a  private  corpo¬ 
ration  for  establishment  of  industries. 
By  1794,  a  cotton  mill  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  beginning  the  city’s  industrial 
importance. 

★  ★  * 

ANITA  RICHWINE,  who  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  E  &  P  story  in  August,  1974 
on  the  value  of  a  good  writer-photog¬ 
rapher  relationship,  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of  the  Kettering- 
Oakwood  (Ohio)  Times.  She  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  10  years. 

At  the  time  of  E  &  P’s  photo  feature, 
she  was  women’s  editor  and  a  three¬ 
time  winner  in  the  Penney-University 
of  Missouri  awards  program.  She 
writes  E  &  P  that  the  story  has  played  a 
role  of  sorts  in  a  slide-sound  project 
recently  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University.  It  aimed  to  interpret  the 
reporter/editor  relationship  with 
photographers  for  the  students,  and 
the  Times  was  chosen. 

In  the  earlier  story,  Mrs.Richwine 
agreed  with  photographers  who  feel 
their  contribution  to  a  layout  is  at  least 
equal  in  importance  to  the  print.  She 
declared  that  a  good  part  of  the  credit 
for  her  pages  winning  at  Missouri  goes 
to  photography  and  layout. 

*  ★  ★ 

NAMES— WHAT  NAME?— Journal¬ 
ism  students  in  a  recent  University 
of  Georgia  poll  remembered  more 
about  celebrities  than  about  current 
events.  Only  a  few  of  450  students  tak¬ 
ing  a  test  knew  who  PATTY  HEARST 
was  when  referred  to  as  TANIA.  And  3 
of  the  students  didn’t  know  the  name 
of  the  governor  of  the  state. 

— by  Lenora  Williamson 


Dr.  Norris  G.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas — elected  national  president 
of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  honor  society  in 
Journalism.  The  organization  is  a  na¬ 
tional  society  dedicated  to  recognition 
and  promotion  of  scholarship  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun — awarded  the  Order  of 
Canada  and  named  an  officer  of  the  order 
created  in  1967  to  recognize  outstanding 
achievement  and  service. 

*  *  * 

Eare  S.  Champein,  general  manager  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-  Journal — 
promoted  to  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  the  Post-Journal  as  ac¬ 
countant  in  July,  1954. 
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John  Hughes,  editor  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  since  1970,  has  been 
appointed  editor  and  manager  of  the 
newspaper.  In  addition  to  the  editorial 
department,  he  assumes  responsibility 
for  production,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  promotion  departments. 

Hughes,  born  in  Wales,  worked  for 
newspapers  and  news  agencies  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  South  Africa  before  joining 
the  Monitor  in  1954.  He  is  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  University, 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting,  and  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  award  for  best  reporting 
from  abroad.  Hughes  is  also  a  director 
and  consultant  to  the  News-Journal 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Marjorie  B.  Paxson — named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise.  Paxson.  who  began  her  news 
career  in  the  40s  with  United  Press  and 
Associated  Press  in  Nebraska,  sub¬ 
sequently  worked  with  the  Houston  Post 
and  Houston  Chronicle  and  then  joined 
the  Miami  Herald  as  a  copy  editor.  From 
1968  to  1970  she  was  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  then  moved  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Recently  she  has 
been  director  of  public  information  for 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Obser¬ 
vance  of  International  Women’s  Year. 

Paxson  was  national  president  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  (now  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.)  from  1963  to  1967, 
and  edited  the  organization's  quarterly 
Matrix  from  1967  to  1970. 

*  5fc  * 

Rod  H  UNT — promoted  from  assistant 
news  editor  to  news  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise.  He  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1970  as  a  copy  editor  and  was 
named  sports  editor  in  1973. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ralph  Trower,  sports  editor  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times — to  page 
one  columnist.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  department  for  27  years. 

John  E.  Smith,  pro  football  writer  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
succeeds  Trower  as  Journal  Times  sports 
editor.  He  was  a  sports  writer  at  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today. 


Several  major  changes  in  the  editorial 
departments  have  been  announced  by 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  5mr,  including  the 
editorship  of  STAR,  the  Sunday  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazine. 

Gene  Murray,  who  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  magazine  since  1972,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Howard  Turtle  as  editor.  Turtle 
has  retired  after  40  years  on  the  paper. 

Mark  Nickel,  a  1975  graduate  of  the 
Missouri  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  the  new  assistant  editor. 

Michael  D.  Miller,  city  editor — 
named  to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
news  editor.  Michael  R.  Fancher,  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  succeeded  Miller  as 
city  editor.  Dana  Eisele,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter — moved  up  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 


Marion  W.  Ray,  Jr. — elected  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  Ray 
will  be  responsible  for  financial  budget¬ 
ing,  forecasting  and  planning.  Before 
joining  Hearst,  Ray  was  with  the  Irving 
Trust  Company  for  four  years  as 
vicepresident/manager  profit  planning. 
From  1966  until  1972,  he  was  with  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Getlein,  critic-at-large  and 
editorial  writer  for  the  Washington  Star 
for  the  past  15  years — resigned  to  co¬ 
host  a  local  feature  TV  show,  “7:30 
Live”,  on  WMAC-7. 

*  ♦  * 

William  1.  Greener,  Jr.,  former  dep¬ 
uty  press  secretary  at  the  White  House 
and  more  recently  chief  Pentagon 
spokesman — resigned  the  latter  post  to 
serve  as  director  for  President  Ford’s 
campaign  committee. 

♦  *  * 

J.  Gene  Chambers — to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Mining  Journal.  Chambers, 
business  manager  of  the  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  S.  Kaziateck,  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration  vicepresident,  who  has  been  given 
additional  assignments  within  Panax. 
Chambers  joined  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Detroit  area  in  1963  and  after 
Panax  acquired  CN,  he  became  business 
manager. 

*  ♦  * 


Bill  Strasner,  Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily 
Herald  reporter — to  news  staff  of 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  E.xaminer- 
Enterprise. 
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ibr  120  years  the  cry  of 
"Western,  Western” 
has  been  heard  at 
political  conventions. 


1856 

Democratic  candidate. 


1856 

Republican  candidate. 


C 


James  Buchanan. 


John  C.  Fremont. 


Ever  since  1856,  the  news  media  have 
depended  on  Western  Union. 

When  James  Buchanan  and  John  C. 
Fremont  got  the  nod,  Western  Union 
answered  the  reporter’s  call  and  whisked 
away  copy  for  tapping  out  on  a  Morse  key. 

At  this  year’s  conventions.  Western  Union 
is  still  answering  the  call.  With  modern, 
high-speed  communications  equipment,  our 
press  centers  are  capable  of  handling  more 
than  a  million  words  a  day. 

Print  journalists  are  utilizing  our  battery 
of  Telex  and  TWX^“  teletypewriters  at  the 
press  centers  to  keep  America  informed  on 
a  minute-by-minute  basis,  24  hours  a  day. 

AfirstforWestar. 

Broadcast  journalists  are  using  our 
Westar®  satellite  system  for  the  first  time  at 
political  conventions. 


Near  the  Kemper  Arena  in  Kansas  City, 
Western  Union  has  set  up  a  transportable 
earth  station  connected  by  portable 
microwave  to  a  control  console  in  our  press 
center.  The  antenna  beams  television  signals 
to  Westar,  22,300  miles  out  in  space,  for 
transmission  across  the  country. 

Our  Westar  satellites  are  the  most 
publicized  part  of  our  $1.5  billion 
modernization  program. 

Five  years  ago,  we  purchased  the  TWX 
teletypewriter  network  from  AT&T  and 
interconnected  it  with  our  Telex  network. 


Year 

Democratic 

Republican 

candidate 

candidate 

1856 

James  Buchanan 

John  Fremont 

1860 

Stephen  A.  Douglas 

Abraham  Lincoln 

1864 

George  McClellan 

Abraham  Lincoln 

1868 

Horatio  Seymour 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

1872 

Horace  Greeley 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

1876 

Samuel  Tilden 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

1880 

Winfield  S.  Hancock 

James  A.  Garfield 

1884 

Grover  Cleveland 

James  G.  Blaine 

1888 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1892 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1896 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

William  McKinley 

1900 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

William  McKinely 

1904 

Alton  B.  Parker 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

1908 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

William  H.  Taft 

1912 

Woodrow  Wilson 

William  H.  Taft 

1916 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Charles  E.  Hughes 

1920 

James  M.  Cox 

Warren  G.  Harding 

1924 

John  W.  Davis 

Calvin  Coolidge 

1928 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Herbert  Hoover 

1932 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Herbert  Hoover 

1936 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Alfred  M.  Landon 

1940 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Wendell  L.  Wilke 

1944 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Thomas  E.  Dewey 

1948 

Harry’ S.  Truman 

Thomas  E.  Dewey 

1952 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhow’er 

1956 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Dvi’ight  D.  Eisenhower 

1960 

John  F.  Kennetly 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

1964 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Barry'  M.  Goldwater 

1968 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

1972 

(ieorge  McGovern 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

To  increase  speed  and  reliability,  we 
constructed  an  enormous  message  routing 
computer  in  Middletown,  Virginia.  Then  we 
built  one  of  the  world’s  largest  telephone 
answering  systems. 

125  yean  of  pioneering. 

In  a  sense,  this  massive  $1.5  billion 
modernization  program  has  brought  us  back 
to  where  we  were  in  1851,  when  we  began 
tying  America  together  with  wires. 

Our  1975  annual  report  tells  this  “Wire  to 
Westar”  story  in  more  detail.  You  can  order 
a  copy  instantly  by  Telex  #12452. 

Or  write  to  Western  Union  Corporation, 
One  Lake  Street,  Upper  Saddle  River, 

New  Jersey  07458.  HI 

ujestern  union 


Western  Union. 

The  fastest  way  to  get  the  word  around. 


Cooking  school  co-sponsors 
sought  by  Southern  Living 


A  new  promotional  program  under 
w'hich  major  metro  market  newspapers 
and  a  southern  based  magazine  company 
join  together  in  an  effort  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  combination,  has  a  targeted 
starting  date  of  January  1977. 

Sponsors  of  the  program  are  touting  it 
as  being  the  first  time  that  major  market 
newspapers  and  a  magazine  will  work 
together  toward  gaining  advertising  for 
each  other. 

Under  the  program,  cooperating 
newspapers  will  be  guaranteed  national 
advertising  linage,  in  addition  to  locally 
generated  retail  ads. 

The  cooperative  venture  is  centered 
around  a  program  called  Southern  Living 
Cooking  School.  Southern  L/i/ng,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Birmingham.  Alabama 
based  Progressive  Farmer  Co.,  will  be 
the  co-sponsoring  magazine. 

The  cooking  school  serves  as  the 
catalyst  for  the  advertising  sales  effort. 
Some  10  to  15  major  advertisers  of  food, 
beverages,  kitchen  appliances  and  re¬ 
lated  products  commit  to  participating  in 
the  program  by  scheduling  the  equivalent 
of  three,  four-color  spreads  in  Southern 
Living  magazine  during  the  program  year 
and  a  spread  of  four  tabloid  pages  in  each 
of  approximately  25  co-sponsoring 
newspapers. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Progressive 
Farmer  has  staged  its  own  promotion. 
Southern  Kitchens  Cooking  School,  in 
cooperation  with  newspapers  in  second¬ 
ary  markets  across  16  southern  states 
covered  by  the  two  magazines.  The  rev¬ 
enue  producing  capabilities  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  for  both  the  magazine  and  news¬ 
papers  has  been  affirmed  by  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  some  150  newspapers. 

The  new  Southern  Living  Cooking 
School  promotion  will  follow  closely  the 
Progressive  Farmer  format.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  will  center  in  major 
southern  markets  rather  than  secondary 
markets.  Newspapers  in  a  limited 
number  of  cities  will  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  initial  program. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  participating 
newspapers  can  garner  from  the  ads. 
exhibit  space  on  the  floor  of  the  cooking 
school  facility  is  another  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

A  pilot  program  was  conducted  in  the 
Norfolk,  Virginia  market  in  May  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Ihe  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger  Star.  "The  Southern  Living 
Cooking  School  was  one  of  our  best 
single  sales  efforts  ever,"  said  Dale 
Bowen,  general  advertising  director  for 
the  Norfolk  newspapers.  Bowen  said  the 
cooking  school  promotion  brought  in 
about  60.000  plus  lines  of  advertising  of 
20 


which  about  half  was  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Southern  Living  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  lining  up  newspapers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  major  market  program. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  co-sponsor 
newspapers  must  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

1)  Be  in  a  major  southern  metro  mar¬ 
ket. 

2)  Contract  for  a  suitable  auditorium. 

3)  Arrange  for  cooking  appliances  and 
recipe  ingredients. 

4)  Adequately  publicize  the  Cooking 
School  to  obtain  wide  awareness  and  at¬ 
tendance  of  3. OCX)  or  more. 

5)  Sell  and  promote  a  special  Southern 
Living  Cooking  School  section  which  in¬ 
cludes:  the  paid  show  sponsor  spread 
advertisements:  articles  about  the 
school,  its  personnel,  its  sponsor  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  Southern  Living  (articles 


supplied  by  the  magazine  but  subject 
to  newspaper's  approval):  such  local  and 
national  advertisements  as  are  sold  by 
the  newspaper  staff,  and.  optionally,  lo¬ 
cal  stories  about  merchants  or  local  in¬ 
dividuals  involved. 

6)  Provide  one  full  page  of  copy  in  its 
newspaper  for  a  special  promotion  of  the 
Southern  Living  Cooking  School  listing 
the  products  or  services  of  our  participat¬ 
ing  national  sponsors,  and  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  minimum  audience  goal  of 
3.000. 

7)  Assist  Cooking  School  Program  Di¬ 
rector  with  making  local  contacts  and 
securing  merchant  involvements  such  as 
in-store  P.O.P.  display  materials,  dona¬ 
tion  of  valuable  door  prizes,  etc. 

8)  Provide  necessary  assistants  for 
food  preparation,  show  management, 
stuffing  freebie  bags,  exhibit  booth,  etc. 

9)  Print  and  distribute  tickets. 

10)  Supply  a  current  list  of  appropriate 
merchants  in  the  trade  area  (especially 
sellers  of  grocery  products)  to  which  an 
explantory  promotional  folder  about  the 
Southern  Living  Cooking  School  will  be 
mailed. 


Computer  pinpoints  best 
prospects  for  advertiser 


By  Dan  Lionel 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  which 
pioneered  in  the  ,Ad  Lab  and  Matched 
Market  testing  has  come  up  w  ith  another 
innovation. 

This  time  it  provides  advertisers 
whose  products  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
a  specific  type  audience  with  a  means  of 
reaching  that  segment  of  the  market, 
eliminating  the  high  cost  of  wasted 
coverage  characteristic  of  broadcast  and 
most  other  media.  It's  called  Target 
Marketing. 

Basically,  the  concept  made  possible 
by  the  magic  of  the  computer,  locates  an 
advertisers  best  prospects  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  SMSA  with  speed  and  accuracy 
and  permits  delivery  of  an  insert  on  any 
day  selected  at  a  cost  well  below  direct 
mail. 

As  Jack  Koller.  the  Journal  and  .Sen¬ 
tinel's  manager  of  general  advertising  put 
it.  "It  provides  an  advertiser  with  a  plan 
to  search  out  prospects  efficiently  and 
effectively — to  test  economically — to 
saturate  certain  large  segments  of  the 
SMSA  with  over  90^^  adult  penetra¬ 
tion." 

For  example,  is  a  motorcycle  manu¬ 
facturer  trying  to  test  the  appeal  of  new 
wrinkle  in  motor  bikes?  His  research 
tells  him  that  males  between  18-24  are  his 
best  prospects.  The  Journal's  computer 
spills  forth  6  market  cells  where  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  18-24  year  old  males  is  about 


2Vi  times  higher  than  in  the  entire  mar¬ 
ket.  It  shows  the  concentration  ranging 
from  9.45*^  of  the  population  to  13.55''^ 
as  against  a  mean  percentage  of  only 
4.93'"'?  in  the  entire  SMSA.  Total  circula¬ 
tion  in  these  cells,  also  shown  on  the 
printout,  by  circulation  districts  is 
27.900.  With  the  Journal  and  Sentinel's 
covering  of  each  cell  ranging  from  7(rr 
daily  to  80?f  Sunday,  the  advertiser  gets 
virtual  saturation  coverage  of  these  high 
target  prospect  areas. 

Although  the  circulation  districts  are 
not  contiguous  the  computers  can  handle 
the  inserts.  A  minimum  of  25.000  is  re¬ 
quired.  Thus  the  motor  hike  advertiser 
can  slip  a  4  page  insert  into  the  27.9(H) 
copies  of  the  Journal  directed  to  the 
target  areas  at  a  total  cost  of  $976.50 
based  on  a  rate  of  $35  per  M.  Insert  rates 
increase  with  the  number  of  pages.  A 
third  class  mailing  would  cost  $2204.10 
for  postage  alone  not  to  mention  the  cost 
of  handling,  addressing,  and  obtaining 
the  list  which  the  Journal  throws  in  as 
part  of  the  deal.  The  latter  could  prove 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  effort  but 
with  Target  Marketing  he  gets  it  free. 

Breakouts  of  the  Milwaukee  SMSA 
which  are  all  on  the  Journal's  computer 
are  part  of  the  publication's  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  which  it  has  been  doing 
for  over  50  years.  Pinpointed  data  are 
available  on  men  and  women  in  the  mar- 
(Continiied  on  page  24) 
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Courts  stay  press  jailings 


An  appellate  court  last  week  temporar¬ 
ily  halted  indefinite  jail  terms  for  four 
Fresno  Bee  newsmen  who  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  their  confidential  source  of  material 
from  a  sealed  grand  jury  transcript. 

The  state's  Fifth  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  stayed  the  jail  sentences  less  than 
two  hours  after  Superior  Court  Judge 
Hollis  Best  ordered  the  newsmen  to  jail. 

The  Bee  appealed  the  jailings  on 
grounds  that  a  hearing  shoud  be  held  to 
determine  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
likelihood  the  newsroom  will  ever  reveal 
their  source.  If  there  is  no  such  likeli¬ 
hood,  the  jail  sentences  are  punitive  and 
must  by  law  be  limited  to  five  days,  the 
newspaper's  brief  contended. 

But  Judge  Best  maintained  that  he  can 
order  indefinite  jail  terms  as  a  coercive 
measure  to  force  compliance  with  his 
order  to  reveal  the  source. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  case  in  the 
United  States  in  which  more  than  one 
newsman  has  been  ordered  to  jail  for 
withholding  identification  of  a  source. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jailing  of  Los  Angeles  newsman  Wil¬ 
liam  Farr  was  stayed  Friday  (July  23)  by 
the  state  Court  of  Appeal  while  it  consid¬ 
ers  a  petition  contending  that  he  has  been 
absolved  from  punishment  for  “any  con¬ 
tempt." 

Farr  was  to  have  appeared  before 


Superior  Judge  Charles  H.  Older  for 
formal  sentencing  to  five  days  in  jail  and 
a  $5(K)  fine  for  civil  contempt  of  court. 

Five  years  ago  Older  held  Farr  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  refusing  to  reveal  his  source  of 
information  for  a  story  he  wrote  on  the 
Charles  Manson  murder  trial.  At  that 
time  Farr  was  a  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Farr,  now  a  reporter  for  the  Los 
An}>eles  Times,  once  served  46  days  in 
jail  until  his  release  pending  appeals 
which  have  now  been  rejected. 

However,  a  new  petition  filed  Thurs- 


Television  cameras  are  setting  the 
precedents  in  a  courtroom  in  Mobile. 
Alabama,  recording  a  trial  for  the  first 
time  in  the  state's  history. 

Television  coverage — prohibited  in 
almost  all  other  American  courts — was 
started  yesterday  by  stations  WKRG  and 
WALA  in  Mobile  under  new  rules  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 

The  cameras  were  allowed  under  a 
plan  drafted  by  Presiding  Judge  Joseph 
M.  Hocklander  of  the  Mobile  circuit  and 
approved  by  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court.  The  high  court's  new  canons  of 
judicial  ethics  require  such  a  plan  before 


day  (July  22)  by  attorney  Mark  Hurwitz 
contends  Farr  cannot  now  be  punished 
because  he  was  acquitted  of  “any  con¬ 
tempt"  on  December  6,  1971,  after  a 
criminal  trial  conducted  by  then  Superior 
Judge  Bernard  S.  Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  now  a  justice  of  the  state 
Court  of  Appeal,  considered  the  same 
facts  comprising  the  same  transaction  as 
did  Older,  but  came  to  an  opposite  con¬ 
clusion  in  finding  Farr  not  guilty,  Hur¬ 
witz  pointed  out. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  set  a 
hearing  on  the  petition,  but  merely 
stayed  Superior  Court  proceedings  until 
it  can  consider  the  matter. 


trials  can  be  filmed. 

The  plan  requires  prior  permission  for 
such  coverage  by  all  parties,  and  it 
specifies  that  at  any  time  the  cameras 
can  be  ordered  oft'  at  the  request  of  the 
judge,  juror,  witness,  attorney  or  defen¬ 
dant. 

A  Mobile  Press  Refiister  photographer 
also  shot  pictures  of  the  circuit  court 
trial.  It  was  the  first  such  newspaper 
photography  of  a  trial  in  progress  that 
was  sanctioned  by  the  state's  Supreme 
Court,  although  others  have  taken  pic¬ 
tures  in  Alabama  courtrooms  with  the 
consent  of  lower  courts. 


Cameras  enter  Mobile  courtroom 
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Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


142— THE  MEDIA  ENVIRONMENT;  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  in  American  Society,  by  Robert  H. 
Stanley  and  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  The  authors 
examine  content,  structure  and  control  ot  com¬ 
munications— newspapers,  motion  pictures,  radio  and 
television — and  the  treatment  of  minorities,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  public  relations  and  future  technology.  306 
pages.  $11.50 


143— the  MESSENGER'S  MOTIVES— Ethical 
Problems  of  the  News  Media,  by  John  L.  Hulteng. 
The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Oregon, 
deals  with  problems  of  taste,  censorship,  invasion  of 
privacy,  personal  bias,  quoting  out  of  context,  revealing 
sources,  and  many  others.  262  pages.  Indexed.  $8.95 


144— REPORTING  FOR  THE  PRINT  MEDIA,  by 

Fred  Fedler.  Instructions,  examples  and  exercises  for 
the  beginner  in  news  writing.  Exercises  resembling  as¬ 
signments  given  to  new  reporters.  A  workbook  with 
instructor's  manual  accompanying.  258  pages.  $7.50 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossarv  of 
Computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dic¬ 
tionary"  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  llVi .  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter's 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— freedom  of  the  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media 
function  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater 
participation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which 
greater  public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His 
basic  argument  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be 
restored  to  the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368 
pages.  $8.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  ot  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


149—1975  NEWS  DICTIONARY,  An  Encyclop^ic 
Summary  of  Contemporary  History.  Alphabetical, 
self-indexed,  summary  of  every  significant  news  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  year— events,  places,  people.  504 
pages.  $9.50 


150 — SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 
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Feature — Mother  Goose  story.  Photo  by  Fred  J.  Griffith,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 


Feature — Barefoot  and  otherwise,  captured  in  the  pork.  Photo  by  Jim 
Sheorin,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


Editor  looks  back 
over  house  news 
pictures  of  month 

By  J.  B.  Stephens 

(Stephens,  an  editor  for  Seripps-Howard 
Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  recently  re¬ 
tired  after  42  years  with  the  group,  the  last  16 
spent  as  editor  of  Seripps-Howard  News. 
house  organ  published  in  Cleveland). 

Selection  of  a  F’ictiire  of  the  Month 
every  month  for  16  years  from  as  many 
as  18  daily  newspapers  mounts  up  to 
more  than  190  choices  of  winning  shots 
from  approximately  100  photographers 
employed  throughout  Seripps-Howard. 

For  those  16  years — 192  months — the 
winning  photograph  each  month  was 
displayed  on  the  back  cover  of  Seripps- 
Howard  News  with  a  cash  award  (S2.'') 
going  to  the  photographer.  Frequently, 
the  photo  subsequently  won  national  and 
even  international  prizes  in  varied  com¬ 
petitions. 

Reproduction  of  the  pictures  always 
was  in  black-and-white  and  carried  a 
brief  description  of  how  and  where  the 
photographer  got  his  prize-winning  shot. 

Judgment  values  on  selecting  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  based  on  types  of  action, 
humor,  photographers'  luck  or  skill  in 
being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
unusual  feature  situations,  animal- 
human  relationships,  and.  in  several 
cases,  historic  pictorializ.ation. 

F!ach  month,  there  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen  nominations  for  Picture  of  the 
Month  in  addition  to  those  the  editor  set 
aside  for  consideration.  There  never  was 
an  attempt  to  “spread  the  winners"  over 
the  newspapers;  when  the  choice  was 
narrow,  the  runner-up  would  be  held 
over  for  comparison  over  the  next 
month's  entries — and  sometimes  was  a 
hold-over  winner.  Frequently,  the  same 
photographer  would  be  a  second  con¬ 
secutive  winner. 

A  sampling  of  Stephens'  picture  of  the 

month  selections  is  shown  here. 


Historic — Martin  Luther  King  enters 
motel  where  he  met  death.  Phata  by 
Tom  Barber,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
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Animals — "Do  I  have  to?"  Dog-of-the 
week  assignment  by  Robert  J 
Pavuchak,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


Feature — Flurry  of  robes  on  commencement  day.  Photo  by  Fred  J.  Griffin, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


-Resuscitation  mouth-to-mouth  to  save  the  life  of  a  baby.  Photo 
by  Richard  Gardner,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


Action — Motel  shoot-out.  Photo  by 
Norm  Bergsma,  Albuquerque  Tribune. 


RETIRES — Lester  Zwick  (center)  has  retired  as  circulation  director  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser.  Among  those  attending  a  dinner 
in  Zwick's  honor  were  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  (left),  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Robert 
C.  Bergenheim,  publisher  of  the  Boston  newspapers. 

Commuter  gets 
special  edition 


Target  plan 

(Continued  from  pa^ie  20) 

ket  by  age  groups,  education,  occupa¬ 
tion.  income  and  family  size  and  any 
‘realistic  combination'  of  these  factors 
are  provided. 

The  design  for  Target  Marketing,  Kol- 
ler  explained  to  E&P  was  conceived  by 
John  Blexrud  of  the  Journal's  research 
staff.  “In  brief,  an  accumulation  of  two 
years  of  Consumer  Analysis  sample  was 
fed  into  our  computer.  Each  year  the 
newest  data  will  be  added — the  oldest 
dropped.  The  information  is  recorded  by 
circulation  districts  in  the  SMSA — over 
SO  of  them.  These  circulation  districts 
are  then  converted  into  58  market  cells 
so  that  each  market  cell  has  adequate 
representation — at  least  2500  house¬ 
holds. 

"On  request."  he  continued,  "the 
computer  prints  out  the  market  cells  in 
descending  order  of  importance  show  ing 
the  percentage  of  penetration  of  the  demo- 
graphic  category  or  combination  of 
categories  selected.  We  will  show  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  whatever  requested — a  specific 
insert  total;  up  to  the  mean  percentage; 
or  total  circulation." 

Roller,  like  the  good  salesman  he  is, 
ran  off  a  printout  for  a  Target  Marketing 
buy  for  editor*  plbi.isher  itself.  Here  he 
assumed  correctly  that  the  demographics 
for  an  E&P  subscriber  called  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  525.000  plus  income  bracket 
whose  occupation  would  be  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  managerial  or  sales  category. 
The  top  4  market  cells  with  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  demographics  showed  an  average 
for  the  group  of  21CF  as  against  a  mean 
percentage  for  the  entire  market  of  only 
2.79^.  The  Sunday  Journal  could  deliver 
25.950  inserts  to  this  group  via  6  circula¬ 
tion  districts. 

Taken  together,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal's  Consumer  .Analysis  plus  Target 
Marketing  could  represent  a  marketing 
manager's  dream  come  true.  The 
analysis  shows  the  consumer  acceptance 
by  percentage-of-market  of  virtually 
every  leading  advertised  brand  for  the 
current  year  and  the  last  2  years.  It  lists 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  consumer 
demographics  from  1970-'76.  At  a  glance 
an  advertiser  can  see  how  his  product 
has  performed  in  the  market,  then  the 
Journal's  computers  can  show  him  what 
his  true  potential  is.  based  on  consumers 
with  optimum  demographics  for  his 
product.  That's  why  Roller  says  "Target 
Marketing  has  been  exciting  and  lots  of 
fun." 


33464  for  Enquirer 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  assigned 
a  special  Zip  code  to  the  National  En¬ 
quirer  because  of  the  heavy  volume  of 
mail  sent  to  the  tabloid  newspaper  at 
L.antana,  Fla.  The  Zip  is  33464. 


The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  has  a 
new  late  afternoon  edition — the  9-Star. 

.As  Gil  Spencer,  editor  of  the  Rnight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  put  it; 

"It's  designed  to  give  homeward- 
bound  mass-transit  commuters  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  read.  Such  as  updates 
on  all  major  news  stories,  the  2:30  stock 
market  quotations,  a  roundup  of  late  bus¬ 
iness  news  and  special  features." 

The  9-Star  carries  a  full  page  of  the 
lastest  news — city,  national  and 
international — in  capsulized  form. 
There's  a  full  page  of  the  latest  sports. 
And  update  on  that  day's  horse  racing. 
And  best  bets  for  that  evening  in  TV. 
films  and  the  worlds  of  art  and  culture. 

"We're  offering  a  later  edition." 
Spencer  said,  "with  fresher  news  and 
special  features  appealing  specitlcally  to 
a  rather  specialized  audience." 

To  attract  this  audience,  the  front  page 
of  the  9-Star  is  designed  like  a  magazine. 
A  special  feature  each  day  is  a  photo 
contest  for  readers.  The  daily  winner  re¬ 
ceives  55 — with  a  chance  to  compete  for 
a  55(M)  annual  award. 

Spencer  added; 

"We  think  the  9-Star  edition  had  made 
the  Daily  News  a  more  complete  news¬ 
paper." 

In  addition  to  adding  the  new  edition 
for  the  people  who  ride  trains,  trolleys, 
buses  and  the  high  speed  line,  the  Daily 
News  has  also  beefed  up  its  regular 
editions. 


It  added  new  comic  strips  and  enlarged 
its  comic  section  to  two  full  pages.  It  also 
added  racing  charts  on  major  area  tracks 
as  well  as  other  features. 

Rich  Aregood  heads  up  the  9-Star  edi¬ 
tion,  assisted  by  Debbie  Blevens. 


With  its  July  5.  1976,  issue,  the  New 
York  Times  Large  Type  Weekly  adds  a 
braille  edition. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  this  country  that  a 
national  circulation  newspaper  has  been 
brailled  regularly  and  distributed  to  blind 
readers,  the  Times  said. 

The  braille  edition  is  produced  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  the  national 
library  program  for  the  blind  established 
in  1931  by  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act.  Braille 
and  records  are  distributed  under  the 
program  to  cooperating  libraries  for  free 
distribution  to  eligible  readers. 

The  edition  is  being  printed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press.  Inc.,  of  Boston. 


Eagles  cite  newsmen 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  hand¬ 
ed  out  two  journalism  awards  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  last  week. 
Dick  Young.  New  York  News,  was 
named  Sportswriter  of  the  Year,  and 
Jack  Rofoed,  Miami  Herald  columnist, 
received  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
in  honor  of  his  long  career  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 


•  ; 

N.Y.  Times  introduces 
braille  edition 
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Papers  hit  for  cover-up 
of  alcohol  abuses 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Do  publishers,  editors  and  reporters 
have  attitudes  that  interfere  with  effec¬ 
tive  reporting  of  alcohol  involvement  in 
news  stories?  Is  alcoholism  excluded 
from  "the  news  that's  fit  to  print?” 

These  and  related  questions  were 
explored  at  a  recent  seminar  entitled 
"Responsible  Reporting  of  Alcohol 
Abuse"  conducted  by  the  Council  on  Al¬ 
coholism  for  Fairfax  County  just  outside 
Washington,  D.C.  in  Virginia.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  described  as  one  expected  to  be 
copied  in  seminars  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Approximately  a  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  from  many  states  and  as  far  away 
as  Canada.  Men  and  women  dedicated  to 
fighting  alcohol  abuse  were  in  the  major¬ 
ity.  Police,  the  legal  profession  and 
government  were  represented.  One 
young  woman  who  attended  had  wrists 
that  still  bore  the  scars  of  suicide  attemp¬ 
ted  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Save 
for  speakers  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Wasltiiifiton  Post  and  Wasliiiiftton  Star, 
the  press — for  whom  the  seminar  was 
specifically  arranged — had  three  rep¬ 
resentatives,  including  one  from  E&P. 

"The  absence  of  the  press  is  indicative 
of  the  problem,"  Myles  Fischer,  CAFC 
director  of  public  information,  said. 
"Surely,  our  purpose  is  worthwhile. 
We're  not  trying  to  stop  people  from 
drinking.  (Actually,  there  was  a  cash  bar 
at  the  seminar  luncheon  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  a  fourth  of  those  attend¬ 
ing  were  moderate  social  drinkers.)  We 
just  happen  to  think  the  public  is  entitled 
to  knowledge  of  alcohol  use  and  misuse, 
to  the  efl’ects  of  alcoholism,  and  to  the 
extent  alcohol  is  involved  in  events  that 
make  up  the  news.  For  example,  about 
50^/f  of  traffic  accidents  resulting  in  death 
or  injury  involve  drivers  who  have  been 
drinking  excessively  but  we  don't  learn 
that  from  our  newspapers.  Also.  58%  of 
all  fire  deaths  are  alcohol-related,  al¬ 
though  what  we  read  in  the  press  is  that 
"careless  smoking"  caused  the  fires. 
This  seminar  seeks  to  discover  if  news¬ 
papers  can  be  helped  in  the  job  of  print¬ 
ing  the  facts  as  they  are.” 

Ronald  L.  Lester,  of  the  Rutgers 
Center  for  Alcohol  Studies,  told  the 
seminar  he  wished  the  press  would  re¬ 
frain  from  a  number  of  attitudes:  (1)  the 
put-down  of  alcoholics;  (2)  the  cover-up 
of  alcoholics;  (3)  dealing  with  alcoholism 
in  a  sensational  "booze  and  broads” 
manner;  (4)  ignoring  alcoholism;  and  (5) 
the  use  of  humor  at  the  expense  of  al¬ 
coholics. 

Since  it's  accepted  that  alcoholism  is  a 
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disease — with  physical,  psychological 
and  behavioral  symptoms  like  any  dis¬ 
ease,  Lester  asked  the  question:  "When 
did  you  last  hear  a  cancer  joke?” 

Lester  also  said  he  realized  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  writing  about  alcoholism  in  its 
true  light:  "When  the  subject  is  alcohol, 
it's  hard  to  hit  people  in  the  heart.” 

In  floor  discussion,  one  member  of  the 
audience  speculated  that  one  reason  for 
lack  of  press  response  to  efforts  to  pub¬ 
licize  facts  on  alcoholism  may  lie  in  the 
traditional  press  attitude  to  persons  they 
regard  as  “do-gooders”. 

Quincy  Rogers,  executive  director  of 
the  President's  Domestic  Council  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Right  to  Privacy,  and 
Christopher  M.  Little,  general  counsel  of 
the  Wasliinfiton  Post,  found  themselves 
explaining  the  legal  side  to  questions 
brought  up  by  the  audience. 

For  instance,  one  woman  criticized 
newspapers  for  not  reporting  alcohol  in¬ 
volvement  in  traffic  accidents.  Legal 
problems,  especially  since  the  alcohol 
involvement  would  have  to  be  revealed 
by  the  police  were  pointed  out  to  her, 
both  by  the  speakers  and  by  a  policeman 
in  the  audience. 

Another  floor  question  had  to  do  with 
why  newspapers  don't  reveal  in 
obituaries  that  the  death  was  involved 
with  alcohol,  say  by  pointing  out  that  the 
deceased  had  been  a  member  of  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous.  Here  the  varying 
effects  of  laws  of  privacy  were  pointed 
out.  along  with  the  fact  that  identifying  a 
man  as  a  "drunkard”  can  be  libelous. 

William  Willoughby,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  who  told  a  workshop 
panel  how  experience  with  both  a  family 
member  and  with  a  close  newspaper 
friend  had  brought  home  to  him  the  full 
impact  of  alcoholism,  also  said  that  a 
change  in  press  attitude  toward  al¬ 
coholism  was  something  that  could  only 
come  about  gradually. 

Lester  took  occasion  in  his  address  to 
point  out  to  those  engaged  in  alcohol 
education  several  ways  in  which  they 
could  help  the  media:  (I)  by  being  pa¬ 
tient,  rather  than  critical,  with  press  at¬ 
titudes;  (2)  by  being  more  professional  in 
providing  the  press  with  real  news,  not 
"old  stuff';  (3)  by  being  more  creative  in 
ideas;  (4)  by  ceasing  to  give  the  press 
simplistic  answers  to  complicated  ques¬ 
tions;  and  (5)  by  taking  steps  to  build  up 
contacts  inside  the  media. 

Several  speakers  had  suggestions  for 
the  press.  Lester  proposed  reporting  al¬ 
coholism  as  a  cause  of  death  in  obituaries 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  medical  data 
and  survivors  had  no  objection.  He  also 


called  on  newspapers  to  cover  legislation 
affecting  alcoholism  and  to  cover  confer¬ 
ences  highlighting  alcoholic  problems. 
He  suggested  further  that  a  good  story 
might  be  obtained  by  having  a  reporter 
attend  a  meeting  of  Alcoholics  Anonym¬ 
ous. 

Rogers  called  for  more  feature  stories 
on  the  subject  of  alcoholism,  perhaps  a 
medical  background  story  when  an 
alcohol-related  story  is  prominent  in  the 
news.  He  also  called  for  newspaper  for¬ 
mation  of  an  editorial  policy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  alcoholism  and  less  coverage  of 
alcoholism  in  "gossip  column”  fashion. 

John  C.  Broger,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Information  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
proposed  that  a  newspaper  should  have 
at  least  one  reporter  well-informed  on 
alcohol  problems  and  that  alcohol  educa¬ 
tion  groups  should  have  one  member 
well-informed  on  newspapers. 

Other  seminar  suggestions  included; 
helping  remove  the  moral  stigma  from 
references  to  people  with  alcohol  prob¬ 
lems  (i.e.  people  don't  reform  from 
either  cancer  or  alcoholism,  they  re¬ 
cover;  try  to  report  the  alcohol  level  in 
the  bloodstream  of  suicide  victims, 
drunk  drivers,  accident  victims  and  per¬ 
petrators  of  crimes  (in  1974,  FBI  figures 
reveal  alcohol  involved  in  more  than  five 
million  arrests);  probe  behind  stories  on 
child  abuse,  welfare,  violent  crime,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  bankruptcy  to  determine  if  al¬ 
cohol  is  related  to  the  problem. 

Lester,  in  his  speech,  had  this  message 
for  the  press:  "We  need  your  help;  we 
can't  do  the  job  without  you.” 

And  Broger,  in  a  workshop  panel,  de¬ 
clared;  “It  isn't  the  sociologist  who 
changes  society;  after  people  leave 
school,  it’s  the  media  that's  responsible 
for  their  continuing  education.” 

• 

Branham,  Inc.  to  sell 
ads  for  Ottaway 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Dow  Jones,  has  signed  an 
agreement  granting  Branham,  Inc.  the 
right  to  sell  national  and  chain  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  on  behalf  of  all  the  company’s 
newspapers. 

Effective  August  I,  Branham  will  rep¬ 
resent  all  12  Ottaway  Newspapers.  Prior 
to  this  date,  Branham  represented  two 
Ottaway  papers,  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail-Tribune  and  the  Traverse  City 
(Mich.)  Reeord-Ea^le . 

The  other  Ottaway  newspapers  previ¬ 
ously  used  their  own  sales  forces,  how¬ 
ever,  the  contracting  with  Branham  was 
made  to  enable  the  papers  to  extend  their 
reach  with  both  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tisers.  according  to  J.  Allan  Meath,  vice- 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers. 

Branham,  Inc.  has  an  80  man  sales 
force  and  18  offices. 
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Readers  like 
new  look  of 
6-day  paper 

Reader  reaction  to  the  new  appearance 
of  The  Dispatch,  a  six-day  afternoon 
newspaper  published  in  Lexington. 
N.C..  has  been  very  positive,  according 
to  Joe  S.  Sink.  Jr.,  publisher,  and  Ralph 
Simpson,  editor. 

The  Dispatch,  with  a  circulation  of 
12.000.  is  a  New  York  Times-affiliated 
newspaper. 

The  new  graphics  are  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year's  work  by  members  of 
the  Dispatch  staff  and  members  of  the 
Times'  corporate  art  department,  headed 
by  Louis  Silverstein. 

A  cleaner-looking,  crisper  masthead 
replaces  the  hand-lettered  Old  English 
name  which  appeared  across  the  top  of 
the  front  page.  This  new  masthead  is  the 
same  style  as  that  used  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  Dispatch  ever  published,  that  of 
May  5.  1882. 

Another  front-page  item,  formerly 
called  “News  in  Brief."  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  “Briefs"  and  “People." 
These  run  in  two  columns  down  the  left 
side  of  the  page,  making  the  page,  in 
effect,  seven  columns.  At  the  bottom  of 
these  columns  is  the  weather. 
Nineteenth  century  engravings  accom¬ 
pany  the  day's  forecast. 

.Also  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  page  is 
a  feature  that  refers  readers  to  some  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Dispatch  that  day.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  news  picture  illustrating 
the  important  inside  story. 

“Opinion"  is  the  new  heading  on  the 
editorial  page,  and  that  includes  The  Dis¬ 
patch  opinion  as  well  as  that  of  readers 
and  guest  columnists.  Among  the  colum¬ 
nists  carried  by  the  Dispatch  are  James 
Reston.  Tom  Wicker.  .Anthony  Lewis. 
Jack  Anderson.  William  Safire.  Patrick 
Buchanan.  C.  L.  Sulzburger.  and  Bill 
Noblitt.  who  writes  about  North 
Carolina  issues.  Cartoonists  are  Mike 
Peters  and  Oliphant. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Dispatch  to  carry 
at  least  one  locally-written  editorial  a 
day. 

The  back  page  of  the  first  section  fea¬ 
tures  a  standard  column.  “Where  and 
When."  In  this  column  are  reported  all 
meetings,  special  events,  exhibits  and 
other  bits  of  community  news  for  which 
there  is  no  major  story. 

Inside,  standard  headlines  for  Sports 
and  Family  (formerly  women's  news), 
have  been  developed,  making  these  sec¬ 
tions  easier  to  spot. 

Other  components  of  the  new  graphics 
are  of  a  more  technical  nature,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  change  to  an  “up"  headline 
style  and  use  of  larger  photographs. 

The  Dispatch  has  also  begun  a  Busi- 
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ness  page  on  Saturdays  and  plans  to  start 
a  youth  page  and  book  page  within  the 
next  few  months.  In  Monday  editions, 
the  paper  distributes  The  Week  in  Review 
from  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  and 
Carolina  Tinaneial  Times  as  supple¬ 
ments. 


Simpson.  30.  has  been  editor  of  the 
paper  since  February.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
University,  he  formerly  worked  for  the 
Sun  in  Baltimore  and  was  economics 
editor  of  T.  Rowe  Price  Associates,  the 
investment  research  and  counsel  firm. 


Photo  award  to  Sargent 


Bill  Sargent,  outdoors  writer  for  Today 
in  Cocoa.  Florida,  has  won  first  place  in 
the  black  and  white  newspaper  category 
of  the  national  photography  awards 
program  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America. 


Sargent's  entry  shows  a  dead  cormor¬ 
ant  hanging  from  monofilament  fishing 
line  in  a  tree.  The  bird,  entangled  in  the 
discarded  line,  had  fiown  into  the  tree 
and  hung  itself  when  it  attempted  to  fiy 
out. 
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student  paper 
co-sponsored 
by  daily  paper 

Building  readership  today  and  in  the 
future  is  of  great  concern  at  the  Malone 
.)  Evening;  Telefiram.  One  approach 
involves  the  high  school  journalism  class 
using  the  Telegram  as  “their  news¬ 
paper”  while  the  second  approach  pro¬ 
vides  a  newspaper-in-the-classroom  for 
grades  kindergarten  through  grades  six. 

When  students  at  Franklin  Academy 
Senior  High  School  could  no  longer  fi¬ 
nance  their  own  newspaper  and  the 
school  board  would  not  provide  the 
funds,  students  could  only  learn  about 
print  journalism  through  text  books  and 
tours.  In  April,  1975,  the  Telegram  and 
the  school  tried  several  experimental  is¬ 
sues  of  The  Student  Voice,  a  one-page 
effort  prepared  by  students.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  The  Student  Voice  became  a 
weekly  part  of  the  Telegram. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  journalism 
advisor,  one  student  serves  as  managing 
editor  and  directs  a  staff  of  about  15. 
Copy  is  reported,  written  in  the  class¬ 
room  then  sent  to  the  Telegram  for  cold- 
type  setting.  Proofs  are  returned  to  the 
school  for  proofreading  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  for  corrections. 
Students  compose  their  own  pages  and 
return  the  finished  product  before  9  am 
for  that  day's  paper.  The  Telegram  de¬ 
mands  they  keep  the  established  dead¬ 
lines  and  provides  them  an  entire  page 
for  their  publication. 

Plaudits  have  come  from  many  cor¬ 
ners,  including  the  Empire  State  Press 
Review,  a  publication  of  the  state  school 
press  association  and  from  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association. 

The  Telegram  also  co-sponsored  the 
Voice  editor  to  a  two  week  seminar  last 
summer  for  basic  newspaper  training. 

Telegram  publisher  David  A. 
Schansberg,  the  project's  originator, 
hopes  to  provide  TTS  machines  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  punch  out  their  own  copy  next 
term.  "We  want  to  encourage  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  how  to  produce  as  much  of 
their  product  as  possible.” 

"The  project  is  successful  for  the 
Telegram  because  we  now  provide  a 
popular  line  of  reading  material  for  the 
teenage  market  and  its  successful  for  the 
journalism  class  because  they  are  again 
learning  how  a  newspaper  is  prepared 
and  produced”  Schansberg  commented. 

The  second  approach  to  the  school 
system  was  begun  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Mini  Paf’es  in-the-classroom.  The 
Telegram  provides,  free  of  cost,  enough 
Mini-Pages  for  every  student  in  public 
and  private  schools.  Teachers  use  the 
Mini-Pages  as  part  of  every  Fridays  les¬ 
son  plan. 

Since  the  Mini-Page  is  centered 
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around  a  theme  each  issue,  teachers  can 
use  this  theme  to  teach  with.  The  Tele¬ 
gram  provides  a  lesson  plan,  schedule  of 
future  issues  and  what  the  subject  is 
about.  The  same  Mini-Page  is  then  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  Saturday  edition  of 
the  Telegram. 

The  Telegram  became  interested  in 
this  approach  when  it  learned  that  local 
students  test  below  average  in  reading 
skills.  Since  many  area  homes  do  not 
teach  the  values  of  reading,  we  felt  a 


need  to  help  teachers  encourage  students 
to  read  on  their  own.  With  the  Mini 
Pages,  students  in  the  lower  seven 
grades  have  their  own  publication  every 
Saturday  of  the  year.  They  look  forward 
to  receiving  the  pages  and  follow  the 
Mini-Pages  during  vacations. 

Teachers  report  new  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  among  younger  students.  Since  the 
Mini-Page  provides  more  than  reading 
but  also  games,  puzzles  and  pictures,  the 
pages  have  become  very  popular. 


Ray  Greene  to  head  up 
classified  ad  company 


Ray  J.  Greene  has  resigned  as  clas¬ 
sified  vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  to  become  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Clas¬ 
sified  International  Advertising  Services 
Inc.,  Hialeah,  Fla. 

Bill  Golding,  who  was  president  and 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board,  said 
Greene  purchased  a  major  interest  in  the 
3S-year-old  firm.  Golding  took  over  the 
company  in  1958.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  classified  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  Journal-Star. 

Greene's  career  includes  forming  the 
first  classified  department  for  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman.  Greene  moved  to  the 
classified  and  real  estate  directorship  of 
the  Baltimore  News-American  in  1966. 
Greene  was  appointed  vicepresident  for 


classified  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  in  1973. 

Golding  said  “We  are  not  an  ordinary 
service,  now  we  are  expanding  to  include 
full  on  location  management  consulting 
services  including  personnel  search  and 
training.”  ' 

This  company  expansion,  coming  at 
this  growth  period  for  classified  and  the 
entire  newspaper  industry  will  include 
other  members  of  the  Greene  family, 
(Mrs.)  Carol  Greene  who  becomes  vice- 
president  and  two  of  the  12  Greene 
children,  Tim,  formerly  with  General 
Electric  will  work  in  production  and 
Terry,  with  education  and  background  in 
marketing  and  sales,  will  head  up  a  new 
sales  development  division. 
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El  Miami 
Herald  gets 
big  welcome 

A  fledging  publication  that  for  several 
years  was  only  a  future  wish  and  two 
years  in  serious  planning  has  taken  off 
with  an  unanticipated  number  of  readers 
and  advertisers. 

The  Miami  Herald's  new  daily  and 
Sunday  section.  El  Miami  Herald,  is 
printed  in  Spanish  for  Dade  County’s 
450.000  Spanish  speaking  residents  and 
400.000  Spanish  tourists.  To  reach  this 
billion  dollar-plus  market,  advertisers 
are  offered  classified  and  retail  rates 
based  upon  30.000  circulation. 

Thirty  days  after  its  March  29  first 
publication.  El  Miami  Herald  dramati¬ 
cally  exceeded  early  projections  with  a 
25,665  sale.  A  month  later,  on  June  4, 
paid  circulation  reached  28.095. 

Director  of  Consumer  Marketing 
Vance  Caesar  said,  "We  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  reaching  25,000  sales  until  fall, 
probably  October.” 

Increasingly,  schools  within  and  out  of 
Florida  are  requesting  El  Herald  for  use 
in  language  classes. 

Sales  Development  Manager  Jonathan 
Thompson  translates  the  high  reader  and 
advertiser  acceptance  to  El  Herald  into 
the  publication’s  unique  approach,  say¬ 
ing  ’“To  our  knowledge  it’s  the  first  dual 
language  newspaper  that  is  selectively 
distributed  to  seven-day  subscribers.” 

El  Herald  is  not  the  conventional  sec¬ 
tion  distributed  geographically,  but 
rather  is  available  throughout  Dade 
County  to  individual  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scribers  requesting  it,  regardless  of 
where  they  live.  El  Herald  also  is  avail¬ 
able  at  single  copy  locations,  primarily 
convenience  stores  and  racks  in  the 
Latin  communities  of  Dade  County.  The 
purchase  price  remains  the  same  as  the 
regular  Miami  Herald. 

If  distribution  of  El  Miami  Herald  is 
unconventional,  then  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  presentation  of  the  section 
because  the  news  hole  is  neither  a 
straight  translation  of  the  regular  Herald 
nor  is  it  partial  duplication.  News  copy 
and  art,  written  and  edited  in  Spanish  by 
a  staff  of  23,  reflect  the  unique  nature  of 
the  Spanish  culture  and  add  a  totally  new 
dimension  to  The  Miami  Herald. 

To  gain  high  reader  acceptance,  El 
Herald  editors  are  gradually  introducing 
topical  features,  among  them  an  “Action 
Line”  column  that,  on  its  first  day  of 
publication,  dealt  with  voting  procedures 
and  phone  numbers  for  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  county  election  board. 
“We  were  literally  swamped  with  calls 
by  mid-morning,”  reported  a  board  offi¬ 
cial. 
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"NEWSPAPERS — MASTER  MOTIVATORS"  was  the  new  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  slide  presentation  viewed  by  30  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  from  Bay  Area  stores  and  shopping  centers  last  week  at  the  Times. 
Shown  here  observing  new  dual  projection  equipment  operate  are:  (left  to  right) 
Harold  Schlotthauer,  general  manager,  The  Times;  Wayne  Wash,  promotion 
manager;  Joe  Gordon,  advertising  manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co;  Bob  Meyers,  store 
manager.  Sears  Hillsdale;  and  Dick  Pace,  sales  promotion  manager,  Breuner's. 


Calif,  retailers 
featured  in  pitch 
for  newspapers 

Thirty  marketing  and  advertising 
executives  from  major  Bay  Area  stores 
and  shopping  centers  were  at  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  plant  (July  22)  to 
view  the  new  slide  presentation, 
“Newspapers — Master  Motivators.” 

The  half-hour  presentation,  developed 
by  California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  Newspaper  First  Committee 
to  combat  the  growing  erosion  of  retail 
ad  dollars  to  television,  was  introduced 
by  Robert  Huttenhoff,  publisher  of  the 
Salinas  Californian.  Huttenhoff  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  CNPA  Newspapers 
First  Committee.  Monte  Dayton,  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Mateo  Times,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  northern  Newspapers  First 
Target  Account  Committee  which  put  on 
the  program. 

The  presentation  was  described  by 
HuttenhoIT  as  a  hard-hitting,  effective 
documentation  of  the  print  media’s 
superiority  over  television.  The  North¬ 
ern  California  version  of  the  presentation 
includes  testimonials  (slide  and  narra¬ 
tion)  from  the  following  prominent  Bay 
Area  retailer  representatives:  Chuck 
West,  Mervyn’s;  Robert  Brant, 
Montgomery  Ward;  Ed  Perea,  Sears; 
Ernest  Bouskos.  Continental  Markets; 
Don  Eaton,  Payless;  and  Ben  Fauber,  S. 
S.  Kresge  Co. 

The  Newspapers  First  target  account 
sub-committee  will  be  taking  the  presen¬ 
tation  out  on  the  road  in  coming  months 
to  show  to  all  interested  retailers,  groups 
and  associations.  In  addition  to  Dayton, 


members  of  the  northern  target  account 
committee  include:  John  Temple- 
Raston,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau; 
Jim  Thorburn,  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Inc.;  Chuck  Zegelbone,  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal;  Wayne  Wash.  San 
Mateo  Times;  and  James  Sontag.  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat. 

Huttenhoff  points  out.  however,  that 
in  addition  to  the  target  account  commit¬ 
tee,  individual  newspapers  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  conduct  showings  of  “Mas¬ 
ter  Motivators”  to  their  own  local  retail¬ 
ers,  ad  managers  and  shopping  centers. 

The  slide  presentation  is  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year’s  research,  scripting 
and  creative  work,  funded  by  a  S1(),(KK) 
grant  from  CNPA.  The  audio-visual 
work  has  been  handled  by  Merit  Film 
Productions  of  Burbank. 


Carmage  Walls  buys 
4  Knight-Ridder  papers 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star,  three  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  commercial  printing  company  to  the 
Carmage  Walls  Newspaper  group. 

A  spokesman  for  Knight-Ridder  said 
the  sale  price  was  approximately  S2  mil¬ 
lion.  Included  in  the  sale  were  the  Star 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Star 
and  three  weeklies,  and  the  Niles  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  commercial  printer.  Both 
companies  had  been  acquired  in  1971  by 
Bidder  Publications,  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder. 

The  Daily  Star  is  published  six  even¬ 
ings  a  week  and  has  a  circulation  of 
about  8,3(X). 
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Grading  system 

(Continued  from  pcif>e  9) 


regularly  recommend  possible  story 
ideas,  demonstrate  intellectual  curiosity 
and  resourcefulness  in  gathering  the 
news.” 

7.  Reporting  Techniques.  "Reporters 
should  know,  and  utilize,  all  the  basic 
techniques  for  gathering  and  presenting 
the  news.  Finished  stories  should  be 
complete,  necessitating  a  minimum  of 
queries  for  additional  information,  sourc¬ 
ing.  clarification  and  organization.  While 
some  editing  is  considered  normal  and 
reasonable,  a  constant  need  for  heavy 
editing,  frequent  major  revision  or  major 
reorganization  of  pieces  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  deficiency  in  reporting  tech¬ 
nique." 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  form,  depart¬ 
ment  heads  are  asked  to  rate  the 
employee's  present  overall  job  effective¬ 
ness  "as  you  see  it."  There  are  four 
boxes;  one  of  which  is  to  be  checked. 
Each  reporter  is  to  be  put  in  one  of  four 
categories; 

— Job  Performance  Needs  Considerable 
Improvement.  "Overall  performance  is 
unsatisfactory.  Is  weak  in  most  of  the 
requirements  of  the  job.  Work  is  fre¬ 
quently  unacceptable." 

— Generally  OK,  Bui  Needs  Some 
Improvement  To  Meet  Normal  Require¬ 
ments.  "Areas  for  necessary  improve¬ 
ment  exist  which  are  not  counter¬ 
balanced  by  outstanding  strong  points. 
Work  is  sometimes  less  than  accepta¬ 
ble." 

— Satisfactorily  Meets  Normal  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Job.  "Overall  pert'or- 
mance  is  adequate  in  all  respects.  Does 
good  work  most  of  the  time.  Slightly 
below  average  performance  in  some  re¬ 
spects  is  clearly  outweighed  by  dem¬ 
onstrated  strengths  in  other  areas. 
Meets  the  full  requirements  of  the  job." 

— Better  Than  Most.  "Overall  perfor¬ 
mance  is  excellent  in  many  respects  and 
never  less  than  satisfactory." 

I  he  fifth  section  asks  editors  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ratings  in  the  previous  two  sec¬ 
tions.  F’xtra  sheets  can  be  attached  for 
more  detail.  The  sixth  section  asks; 
"Where  do  we  want  to  be  next  year?  2-5 
years?  Are  opportunities  not  being 
exploited?  Talents  not  being  used?"  The 
seventh  section  makes  room  for  com¬ 
ments  on  the  interview,  with  space  for 
editor  and  for  employee.  At  the  bottom  is 
a  space  for  employee's  signature,  with 
the  understanding  given  that  "Your  sig¬ 
nature  indicates  that  this  evaluation  has 
been  discussed  with  you.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  agreement." 

How  did  this  evaluation  system  come 
about?  "Abe  Rosenthal,  the  managing 
editor,  and  I  have  been  talking  about  im¬ 
proving  standards  and  maintaining  qual¬ 
ity  for  several  years. 


"A  year  ago,"  said  Millones,  "Guy  T. 
Garrett.  Jr.,  vicepresident,  personnel, 
told  me  he  was  going  to  initiate  an  evalu¬ 
ation  program  in  the  business  section.  It 
sounded  adaptable  to  the  news  side.  We 
talked  about  the  system  for  about  nine 
months.  Editors  were  given  the  forms 
and  will  fill  them  out  gradually  over  the 
next  four  months  alphabetically.  They 
should  ask  themselves,  '  What  do  I  recall 
about  this  reporter?'  In  most  cases,  over 
the  past  year. 

"There  is  some  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  reporters,  but  we  believe  it  will 
eventually  disappear.  I  think  a  lot  of  re¬ 
porters  will  find  it  will  be  helpful,  rather 
than  a  threat.  I've  been  a  reporter;  I 
know  there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

"The  problem  is  that  editors  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  performance  often  find  it  easier 
to  hire  someone  else  and  double-deck 
reporters,  with  one  of  them  doing  pid¬ 
dling  work  ...  I  don't  know  what  size 
our  staff  should  be. 

"I'm  very  concerned  about  young 
reporters  we  find  at  around  age  30 
who  in  the  general  opinion  of  editors 
are  doing  a  barely  satisfactory  job  and 
don't  quite  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
They  are  the  kinds  of  reporters  we'd 
never  hire  again. 

"Inevitably  there  are  people  on  the 
newspaper  staff  who  are  not  performing 
as  well  as  we  should  like.  Our  editors  are 
agreed  there  are  some  we  wouldn't  hire 
again.”  Millones  said  editors  are  particu¬ 


larly  concerned  about  the  “around  30” 
age  group,  because  an  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
porter  could  remain  at  the  newspaper 
until  the  Times'  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  70. 

The  Times  is  less  concerned  with  older 
reporters  not  up  to  par,  he  said,  because 
"we  can  live  with  that."  With  the  "30” 
group,  he  said  the  Times  can  say  to 
them,  if  it  applies,  "Look  we’re  not 
happy.  What  can  we  do  about  your  per¬ 
formance?" 

Editors,  he  said,  have  tended  to  ignore 
this  problem.  It  will  take  about  six 
months  for  editors  to  get  a  “clear  pic¬ 
ture”  to  find  out  "who  to  zero  in  on. 

“You  always  hire  people  with  expec¬ 
tations  they'll  do  brilliantly  and  most  do 
here.  But  you  can't  have  everyone  per¬ 
form  perfectly.  Some  might  be  unhappy 
with  the  subject  matter  or  need  a  change 
of  scene." 

• 

New  sports  section 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelli^encer,  as  of 
August  1.  began  an  expanded  sports  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  nameplate,  P-l  Sporting 
Green.  The  paper  said  the  section  is 
being  put  out  by  14  columnists  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers  including  Chris  Swanson, 
the  paper's  first  woman  sports  writer. 
The  first  page  of  the  section  has  a 
double-m  width  green  stripe  down  the 
lefthand  side,  plus  a  green  nameplate 
with  the  top  story  in  black  type  against  a 
green  background. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 

Address  _ 

City 

Authorized  by 
Classification 
Copy 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

CAMPING 

MEDICAL 

OUTDOOR  ODYSSEY,  a  how-to,  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  camping  and  outdoor 
recreation  feature  is  now  going  to  53 
papers.  The  500-600  word  columns  are 
geared  to  the  40  million  people  who  are 
enjoying  this  growing  outdoor  activity. 
Free  samples.  Lew  Perdue,  6019  Water- 
bury  Ct.,  Springfield.  Va.  22152. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

PROBLEMS 

CHESS 

AUGUST  SALE;  Weeklies  under  15M 
$2.50;week;  any  publication  less  than  3 
years  old  $2'week  if  inquiry  dated  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Renegotiate  after  year.  Impudent, 
compassionate  column  on  coping  for 
common  folks.  Encounter.  284  N,  Buena 
Vista,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 

WEEKLY  BY  GRANDMASTER  Larry 
Evans.  Think  game  for  young  and  old. 
Box  1182,  Reno.  Nev.  89504. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

CHROME 

Inept  crime  fighter  awaits  next  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  1300.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUILTING 

"PATCHWORK"— A  bright  new  column 
on  quilting  by  Nora  Stark.  Authoritative 
and  easy  to  read,  this  how-to  column 
covers  all  phases  of  quilting  as  a  craft 
art.  Providence  Journal  readers  look 
forward  to  this  weekly  column  and  so  will 
yours.  Inquiries  to  Nora  Stark,  P.O.  Box 
102.  Warwick,  R.l.  02889. 

CHILDREN'S  FEATURES 

NDW  IN  18D  NEWSPAPERS 

I^inT 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam  ^ 

Parents’  tavonte  feature  for  children. 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 

Call  or  whte  today  for 
testimonials  t  details; 

MSC  FEATURES 

750  Thin)  Ave .  MfC  10017 

212-867-1112 

STAMPS 

“THE  STAMP  SCENE"  makes  the  world 
of  stamps  come  alive  for  your  readers 
(and  your  ad  manager!).  Samples  and  in¬ 
formation  from  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y. 
11374. 

WORLD-WIDE  stamp  and  coin  news. 
Many  exclusives.  Weiss  Features.  16000 
Terrace  Rd.,  #208,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44112. 

EDUCATION 

YOU.  YOUR  CHILD  AND  SCHOOL— 
Sports-Entertainment.  What  parents 
should  know.  Advice  and  information, 
500  words,  1  to  5  times  per  week.  David 
Nydick.  DANY  News  Service.  22  Lesley 
Dr.,  Syosset,  N  Y.  11791. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN’’— Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc., 
Box  431.  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 

ETHNIC  FEATURES 

NUTRITION  AND  YOUR  HEALTH  by 
Robert  E.  Taylor  will  command  a  loyal 
following.  Special  offer;  $10  per  column 
on  six  months  basis.  TTL  Syndicate,  695 
Summer,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 

TWO  INTERNATIONAL  syndicated 
panels.  Both  general  appeal— “Those 
Browns"  and  the  "All  Star  Celebrity 
World."  Free  Samples.  Minority  Feature 
Syndicate  Inc.,  Box  421.  Farrell,  Pa. 
16121. 

NEW  FEATURE  SERVICE— 10  pages  of 
photo-ready  columns,  editorials,  special 
articles  and  cartoons  are  now  available 
to  weekly  newspapers  in  10,  12  and  14 
pica  column  widths.  All  10  pages  for  only 
$7.50  per  week.  Write  for  free  sample  to; 

Cental  Features 

P.O.  Box  235 

Sioux  City.  Iowa  51102 

FINANCIAL 

"GAUGED  WITH  READER  RESPONSE. 
Leon  Cahan’s  Up  Your  Bottom  Line  is 
undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  columns  ever  published  in  The 
News  ”  Jaime  Plenn,  Managing  Editor. 
The  News.  Mexico  City.  "Informative, 
knowledgeable  in  all  matters  of  finance, 
Cahan’s  Up  Your  Bottom  Line  is  widely 
read  in  our  three  editions  of  Sun 
Reporter.’’— Moe  Glazer,  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Miami.  Approximately  600  words. 
Investor-oriented,  replete  with  financial 
planning  concepts,  tax  savings  ideas— 
available  twice  weekly.  Samples,  rates; 
Cahan,  Box  010427,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75.  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 

Ph.;  (404)  253-5355 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 

CARTOON  EDITORS 

IRVIN  S.  TAUBKIN  says  “editors  are  the 
least  progressive  element  in  the  business." 
E&P  Letters  July  1 7.  T rue,  but  not  their 
fault.  Read  "How  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper",  $4.50.  Exposition  Press,  Inc.,  900 
South  Oyster  Bay  Rd.,  Hicksville.  N  Y. 
11801. 

Your  CARTOON  MARKET  news  printed 
free.  FUNNY  PAPERS,  2840  W.  59th  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60629.  ($2/sample  copy.) 

E«P  CLASSIREDS 

PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONISTS  IGAGWRITERS 


FREE  LISTING  in  1977  Cartoonists/ 
Gagwriters  Director  (cartoonists  may  send 
samples  tor  offset  section).  Publication 
date.  August  31  for  $6'COpy.  FUNNY  PA¬ 
PERS,  2840  W.  59th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60629, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Bo*  88.  Norton,  Kans,  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R,  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280i  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D  C,  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  countiy.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277.  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick.  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MONEYMAKER!  Trade  publication.  Zone 
3,  gross  $286M  net  $104M;  1  year  ad  con¬ 
tracts  on  $234M.  Price  $250M.  $70M 
down,  balance  10  years.  Box  1322.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  musician's  magazine. 
15,(X)0  monthly  controlled  circulation.  In¬ 
quire  Box  492.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94101. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  award-winning, 
healthy,  exclusive,  county  seat  offset 
weekly.  Grossing  $140,000  and  growing. 
Great  hunting,  fishing,  recreation.  29% 
down  required  plus  newspaper  experience. 
State  your  cash  first  letter.  Box  1425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  SOUTH  FLORIDA  news¬ 
paper  50.(XX)  weekly  circulation  in  rapidly 
expanding,  growing  area.  Solid  5  year 
growth  record.  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY-$50  thousand 
cash  equipment,  staff,  print  shop.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


82  YEAR  OLD  Zone  5  weekly,  owner  retir¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  terms.  Buyer  needs  full 
shop  experience.  Ideal  tor  man-wife.  R.  G. 
Buchanan,  Whetstone,  (614)  425-1415. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
over  80(X)  circulation,  well  in  the  black. 
Has  shown  increases  for  the  past  6  years. 
Grossing  over  $700,0(X).  Box  1457,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  45  years  in  mid-western  city. 
2CX)M  gross  exceptional  offset  plant.  50M 
down,  easy  payout.  Must  sell  by  October  1. 
Box  1464.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTHLY  TRADE  SHOPPER,  number  2  in 
industry,  established  1962.  steady  rapid 
growth,  estimated  $250,000  gross  1976, 
Zone  4.  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBS-Bnght,  contem¬ 
porary  bi-weekly  newspaper  selling  49%. 
Excellent  history,  outstanding  future.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Box  1447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABEHER  WAY  TO 


PEDDLE  YOUR 


PAPERS! 


Here’s  part  of  a  letter  we  received  re¬ 
cently  from  a  newspaper  broker  in  the 
Midwest: 

"Our  ads  are  pulling  better  than  they 
have  in  several  years  .  .  .  We’ve 
learned  through  the  years  that  when 
ads  start  pulling  again,  it’s  only  about 
6  months  until  the  country  comes  out 
of  the  doldrums  and  the  economy 
starts  waking  up  to  a  brighter  day  — 
and  E&P  will  lead  the  way! 

And  another  from  a  newspaper  broker 
in  California: 

"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effectively.  I 
sold  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  the 
first  person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the 
(other  paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— it  also 
pays!" 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Effective  September  4,  1976  Issue 
Classified  Advertising  Rates 
Will  Be  As  Follows: 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only) 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Tfie  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line— $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1  35  per  line,  pei  issue 

3-weeks  —  $I  45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1  55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  —  Jl  65  per  line 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IRemittance  with  copy  unless  credit  established  ) 

4-weehs  —  J2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  J2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  J2  20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  —  J2  30  per  line 

Add  JI  00  pel  insertion  tor  t)0>  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 
tl  50  extra 


IMPORTANT:  Due  to  change  in  postal  charges, 
only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and 
charged  extra  tor  Air  Mail  service 
Count  approximately  39  characters 
and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classitied  ad  to  display 
The  rate  tor  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— {60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day,  are  valid  lor 
1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  HAVE  up  to  $75,000  available  for  down 
payment  on  an  exclusive  non-daily  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  financial,  journalistic 
background.  Replies  held  completely  con¬ 
fidential,  but  please  describe  your  situa¬ 
tion  in  full.  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHEAST  KANSAS  weekly  wanted  by 
ex-corporate  PR  and  ex-AP  staffer  tired  of 
big  cities,  moving,  hassles;  want  commu¬ 
nity,  familyinvolvement.  Box  1442,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


WELL  FINANCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
weekly,  group  or  small  daily.  Substantial 
growth,  located  Southeast.  Call  publisher, 
(913)  233-6777. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  PUBLISHER,  41, 
with  investment  capital,  seeks  exclusive 
weekly  operation,  possible  partnership. 
Prefer  Zone  9.  Will  consider  other  areas. 
Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  NEW  JERSEY  weekly  grossing  over 
$100,0(X)  yearly.  Invest  or  buy.  Advise  all 
details.  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &.  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


IBM  1130  Computer— Equipped  for  hot 
and  cold  typesetting.  Complete  with  2 
BRPE  punches.  2  CX  readers,  software 
and  3  discs.  IBM  maintained.  $20.0(K). 
Bob  Douglass,  (813)  688-6011. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE-GLASER,  3  station  Inserter  with 
quarter-fold  kit  and  5hp  compressor. 
$11,(K)0  or  best  offer.  Mayhill  Publica¬ 
tions,  Knightstown,  Ind.  46148. 


IDAB  STACKER.  Counter,  Tyer,  Used: 
Photos  available.  Hot  Metal  Bargains.  Ad¬ 
dressing,  composing  (hot,  cold)  Xerox, 
other  items.  I  buy.  sell,  swap.  Curtis,  816 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 


3-STATlON  DIDDE-GLASSER  model  920 
inserter.  Excellent  condition.  Handles  Vs 
or  Vi  fold.  A  real  buy  at  $10.0(X).  Indus¬ 
trial  Printing,  Richmond,  Mich.  (313) 
727-3715. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  ' 


COMPUGRAPHICT-JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


COMPSTAR  191— Three  8-K  machines,  2 
late  model  and  1  old  style.  Some  spare 
parts  and  film  strips. 

PHOTON  560— Two  machines  running, 
with  spares. 

(904)  378-1411 
Ken  Duffield 
Gainesville  Sun 
P.O.  Drawer  A 
Gainesville.  Fla.  32602 


We  move  machinery! 
E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  High  Speed.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  $4500.  Compugraphic 
4961,  $3500.  (503)  382-1811,  Loren  Dyer. 


FOR  SALE:  One  VIP  4836-lAB  with  Dis¬ 
play  Attachment;  NJ/lOO;  J/100  key¬ 
boards.  All  3  items  in  good  condition. 
$12,000.  John  Melton,  (817)  753-1511. 


WE'RE  EXPANDING  and  adding  bigger 
equipment.  Equipment  factory  recon¬ 
ditioned  used  only  9  months.  Compuwriter 
1  with  4  fonts,  plugs,  gears,  spare  parts 
($6000);  Compugraphic  720(),  6  fonts 
($2500);  Varityper  860  with  41  fonts 
($1200).  Buy  all  together  for  $87(X).  Lo¬ 
cated  near  (Jhicago.  (815)  476-7966. 


MERGENTHALER  Linofilm  Super  Quick, 
2  photo  units,  7  Fairchild  punchers,  1 
BRPE  and  Justape— includes  a  galaxy  of 
spare  parts.  Located  in  Miami,  Fla. 
UPECo,  North  Arlington,  N.J.  (201) 
438-3744. 


COMPSTAR  Model  191-16K  (two  avail¬ 
able).  serial  #MP409  and  #MP410.  Also 
included:  lenses  for  the  following  type 
sizes:  5.5,  6,  9,  10,  12.  14,  18  and  24  pt.; 
and  film  strips  for  faces:  Royal  with  bold, 
5.5  Royal  with  bold  with  short  descenders, 
Caslon  Light  with  italic  and  Century  Bold 
with  italic. 

Units  were  2  years  old  in  May  of  this 
year,  and  will  be  supported  100%  by 
DYMO.  Available  January  1977.  Price: 
$10,000  each,  complete. 

Write  or  call;  Ken  Weaver,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  1 
News  Plaza,  Peoria,  III.  61601.  Ph:  (309) 
686-3014. 


PLATEMAKING 


GET  IN  CHEAP. 

Available  soon,  complete  NAAP  system. 
And,  gang,  it's  better  than  brand  new. 

A  very  modest  investment  gets  you  a  twin 
washer,  dryer,  printer;  a  single-dryer, 
washer,  printer,  all  painted  a  tasteful  royal 
blue.  Plus  all  kinds  of  spare  parts  to  plug 
in,  hang  on  and  screw  in. 

This  rig  turns  out  45  pretty  good  plates  per 
hour.  Samples  on  request.  We’ll  train  your 
guys  on  the  process  which,  we  think,  is  the 
best  shallow  relief  system  available. 

Bill  Cone  at  (704)  864-3293  can  tell  you 
more. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked). 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2’' 
cutoff 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

Goss  Suburban,  4  Signature  units,  2  stan¬ 
dard  units.  Urbanite  Folder,  (includes  Va 
fold)  two  SiOhp  drives,  two  4  position  roll 
stands  (1965).  Completely  painted,  pol¬ 
ished.  reconditioned— like  new. 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex  (straight  and  col¬ 
lect),  up  to  45,(X)0  per  hour.  Includes  Va 
folder.  lOOhp  drive. 

4  Unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder. 

4  Unit  ATF  commercial  press  with  folder, 
oven,  chill  roll,  inprinter,  gluer,  22% 
cutoff. 

4  Unit  "Polygraph" — RZO  1  with  sheeter 
and  folder. 

Gazette  Americana  17%  x  24",  2  color  per- 
fector  with  sheeter. 

Cottrell  Model  RB-1  heavy  duty  newspaper 
folder,  with  balloon  former  (takes  12 
sheets). 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  N.J.  07032 
(201)  438-3744 


AN  AD  THIS  SIZE  could  put  you  to  work. 
Only  $20.20  for  4  weeks  with  box  number 
in  E&P  Classifieds. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5(X)0  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  3  units,  22%x36,  SC 
folder,  quarter,  half,  double  parallel  with 
cross  perforating,  40HP  motor  and  control¬ 
ler,  new  1970.  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESS,  48  page  capacity  collect 
with  16  pages  of  spot  color.  25,000  an 
hour  straight.  23  9/16  cutoff.  Could  be  in¬ 
creased  to  64  pages  of  capacity.  This  is  a 
one  of  a  kind  press.  Can  be  seen  operating 
and  we  will  teach  your  crew  to  run  it.  Price: 
$100,000.  Available  now.  Phone:  (312) 
586-8800,  ext.  391.  Address:  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.  60638. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

7  units,  2  folders,  2  drives.  Box  1471, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

4  units,  folder,  1974.  Box  1444,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  tor  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck.  Box  1131.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


TEL-U-WARE 

$20,000  annually  in  plus  business  possible 
with  proven  directory  advertising  promo¬ 
tion.  22  years  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Only  non-advertisers  solicited.  No 
advance  costs  to  you.  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There’s  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


EDITING,  PROOFREADING  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  technical  reports,  indices  done 
quickly  by  professional  editor.  (516) 
488-5815. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
assistant,  associate  professor  print, 
broadcast  news,  public  relations.  Three 
years  professional  experience,  PhD  prefer¬ 
red.  Competitive  salary.  Send  resume: 
Harry  Heath.  Director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Stillwater.  Oklahoma  74074.  Equal 
Opportunity.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  position  open  August 
23  at  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 
(S13.000:  PhD  required!  or  Instructor 
($9200:  MA  required).  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  resume 
to  Director.  LSU  School  ot  Journalism. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803  by  August  13. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  student  publica¬ 
tions,  Illinois  State  University  to  advise 
student  newspaper  staff.  BS.  Journalism 
preference  to  those  with  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  commercial  newspaper.  Apply  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  Dr.  F.  B.  Belshe,  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal.  III.  61761.  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Bachelors  Degree  required  with  minimum 
of  2  to  3  years  programming  analysis  ex¬ 
perience.  Knowledge  of  DIBOL  (Digital 
Electronic  Corp.)  preferred  but  we  will  ac¬ 
cept  good  knowledge  of  COBOL  and  train 
in  DIBOL. 

This  job  will  involve  working  with  various 
managers  and  accounting  clerks  to  design 
and  program  EDP  accounting  applications. 
Will  be  only  programmer  analyst  and  will 
have  responsibility  of  appraising  manage¬ 
ment  of  current  and  future  programming 
and  systems  needs. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  develop  meaning¬ 
ful  systems  and  programs  from  the  ground 
up.  Potential  of  performing  programming 
analysis  work  at  other  newspaper  divisions 
with  the  same  equipment. 

Salary  is  negotiable,  based  on  education, 
experience  and  ability.  We  also  offer  a 
complete  package  of  benefits,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  and  work  on  the  beautiful 
Texas  Gulf  Coast. 

If  you  are  interested  send  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirement  and 
availability,  to  James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel 
Manager,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  P.O.  Box  9136.  Corpus  Christi.  Texas 
78408.  All  replies  confidential.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  six  day  daily  in 
Texas'  fastest  growing  county,  just  an 
hour's  drive  from  Houston.  Only  top  pro 
need  apply.  Need  experienced  news¬ 
paper-minded  and  newspaper  experienced 
controller  who  knows  inventory,  budgeting, 
cost  control,  collections,  measuring,  etc.  to 
manage  4  person  staff.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  work  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  in  first  letter.  Write  Floyd  Garrett. 
The  DailyCourier,  P.O.  Drawer609.  Conroe. 
Tx.  77301. 


WANTED:  Experienced  person  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  an  award-winning  5000 
circulation  daily  in  Area  6.  Excellent  and 
growing  community.  Great  place  to  raise  or 
finish  raising  a  family.  Part  of  newspaper 
group  with  excellent  papers,  operators  and 
reputation.  Many  fringe  benefits  including 
liberal  vacations,  medical,  hospitalization, 
retirement  plans.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  aggressive 
manager  to  run  a  web  offset  printing  plant. 
Must  nave  thorough  knowledge  of  printing 
and  also  be  sales-oriented.  Plant  located  in 
Zone  4.  Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  wanted  for  college 
community  newspaper.  Experience  prefer¬ 
red.  familiarity  with  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Jeff  Rabin, 
The  Daily  Californian.  2490  Channing, 
Berkley.  Calif.  94704. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


FREELANCE  ACQUISITIONS  PERSON 
For  part  time  assignments  to  represent 
well  financed,  growing  group.  Could  use 
services  of  well  known,  retired  publisher  or 
editor.  No  need  to  relocate.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  tetter.  Box  1303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Under  25,0(X)  PM  daily  located  in  Zone  4 
requires  better  than  average  person  to 
head  department  and  associate  with  prog¬ 
ressive  management  team.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
be  aggressive,  energetic,  creative  and  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  people.  Your  back¬ 
ground  will  be  thoroughly  checked  for 
management  abilities,  circulation  knowl¬ 
edge  and  character.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  daily  has 
opening  for  circulation  manager.  Beautiful 
area.  Young  staff.  Good  salary  plus  incen¬ 
tives.  Jim  Bruce,  Monroe  Times.  Monroe, 
Wise.  53566.  (608)  325-5101. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  13,500 
daily  published  Monday  thru  Friday  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning.  Located  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Position  should  be 
attractive  to  a  district  or  assistant  man¬ 
ager  who  can  give  us  advance  collections, 
carrier  training  as  well  as  knowing  how  to 
run  a  circulation  department.  Base  salary 
$200  per  week  plus  a  monthly  incentive 
plan  based  on  productivity  and  growth. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  120M  7-day 
AM  operation.  District  Manager  training 
and  service  oriented,  must  be  good  leader 
and  speak  fluent  Spanish.  Give  all  details, 
salary,  experience,  references,  etc.  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  18,000  Michigan  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  district  manager.  Excellent  spot 
for  person  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Poten¬ 
tial  limited  only  by  your  desire.  Call  or 
write  The  Daily  Telegram,  133  N.  Winter 
St.,  Adrian,  Mich.  4^21.  Att:  M.  Murray, 
Circulation  Manager,  (517)  265-5111. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  wanted  for  aggres¬ 
sive  medium  size  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  Sunday.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  excellent  benefits.  A  real 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  knowledgeable 
District  Manager,  seeking  a  future.  Con¬ 
tact  or  send  resume  tO: 

R.  J.  Schwenk,  Circulation  Manager 
Tribune-Review 
Cabin  Hill  Dr. 

Greensburg.  Pa.  15601 

FOREMAN  NEWSPAPER 
DISTRIBUTION 

Working  foreman  to  assist  general  man¬ 
ager  of  leading  newspaper  distributor  in 
South  Jersey.  Excellent  opportunity  for  as¬ 
sistant  manager  position.  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  distribution  and  sales  essen¬ 
tial.  Work  with  drivers  to  improve  delivery 
service,  familiarity  with  fleet  maintenance 
helpful. 

All  company  benefits.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  PROMOTION 
MANAGER  needed  for  expanding  group  of 
controlled  newspapers  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Candidate  should  be  innovative  and 
experienced  in  Circulation  sales  and  car¬ 
rier  training.  We  need  an  aggressive  shirt¬ 
sleeve  manager  who  can  build  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  relating  to  car¬ 
riers  and  District  Managers.  Artistic  talent 
and  imagination  helpful.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement  for  right  individual.  Part  of  a 
progressive  newspaper  chain— Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers.  Report  to  Circulation 
Director.  Reply  tO: 

Michael  Lynch,  Circulation  Director 

The  Progress  Newspapers 
851  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94103 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Over  7000  ABC,  good  base  salary  plus 
bonuses.  Secretarial  help  plus  an  assist¬ 
ant.  Experience  mandatory.  Daily  Register, 
Oelwein,  Iowa  50662.  (319)  2^-2144.  Lew 
Warren,  Publisher,  or  Mike  Mahoney, 
Manager. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Creative  circulation  director  for  2  paid  es¬ 
tablished  Manhattan  weekly  newspapers 
and  a  newly  formed  East  Side  paper.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  subscription  and  newsstand 
sales.  Call  Trentlyon,  (212)  989-4096. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— National  Cath¬ 
olic  weekly  in  Los  Angeles  needs  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  experience  in  renewals, 
direct  mail,  subscription  sales,  field  and 
phone  subscription  sales,  general  and 
church  newsstand  sales.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  good  offices  and  location.  Salary 
open,  send  resume.  Box  1448,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER— CLASSIFIED 
Zone  2  metro  daily  seeks  experienced,  in¬ 
novative,  aggressive  person  to  assist  clas¬ 
sified  manager  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Phone  room  and  outside  sales  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Right  person  can  become  clas¬ 
sified  manager  within  2  years.  Write  details 
of  background  to  Box  1415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds 
communicate 
with  the 
communicators 


EDITOR  & 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SOUTH  JERSEY'S  LARGEST  daily  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  opening  for  classified 
phone  room  supervisor.  General  classified 
advertising  experience  required,  includ¬ 
ing  soliciting  and  servicing  accounts.  Must 
be  natural  leader  and  eager  to  tackle 
fast-paced,  busy  office.  (5ood  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Submit  resume  to 
David  E.  Parton,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Press  and  Sunday  Press,  1900  Atlantic 
Ave..  Atlantic  City.  N.J.  08404. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Growth  opportunity  for  a  person  with  clas¬ 
sified  management  background.  Should 
be  strong  on  staff  leadership,  sales  man¬ 
agement  and  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  today's  technology.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Paul  Delorey,  Classified  Manager,  The 
Patriot  Ledger,  13  Temple  St..  Quincy, 
Mass.  02169.  The  Patriot  Ledger  is  approx¬ 
imately  75.000  circulation  afternoon  daily 
serving  30  communities  immediately 
South  of  Boston. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  60,000 
New  Jersey  daily.  Experience  preferred  but 
will  consider  qualified  candidate  with  de¬ 
gree.  Good  salary,  benefits,  opportunity  to 
grow.  Send  resume  to  Box  1311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  who  has  ideas  and  desires 
to  grow  with  group  of  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Must  be  able  to  sell  major  accounts 
and  motivate  staff.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  C.  H.  Grose,  Journal 
Newspapers,  72  W,  High  St.,  Ballston 
Spa,  N  Y,  12020. 
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PROFESSIONALS  PROFESSIONALS 


COMMUNICATIONS 

PROFESSIONALS 


One  of  the  nation’s  leading  high-technology 
companies  has  exceptional  opportunities  for  ver¬ 
satile,  talented  communications  professionals. 
The  people  we  seek  must  have  proven,  outstand¬ 
ing  writing  skills . . .  and  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  apply  them  to  a  full  range  of  press  relations, 
internal  communications,  speech-writing,  audio¬ 
visual  and  promotional  media  assignments.  They 
must  keep  pace  with  changes  in  a  dynamic,  fast- 
moving  business  — and  communicate  effectively 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  internal  and  external 
audiences.  Journalism  training  with  three  to  five 
years  of  practical  writing  experience  is  required. 
If  you  have  the  ability  and  ambition  to  succeed  in 
this  performance-oriented  organization,  send  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Box  1470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


s 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  small  South  Florida  daily  newspaper. 
Applicant  should  be  well  versed  in  all 
phases  of  the  department  including  clas¬ 
sified.  Send  complete  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.  in  confidence  to  Box 
1349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Successful  South  Florida  suburban  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  innovative,  creative 
sales  manager  for  South  Florida  twice- 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth 
and  advancement.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  F.  J.  Brillante,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Florida  Suburban  Division, 

1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

ADVERTISING  SALES— Display  Ad  Sales¬ 
persons,  experienced,  to  work  in  Central 
Florida  for  large  daily.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  professional,  aggressive  salesmen 
with  opportunity  for  advancement  i.i  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Complete  resume  to  Box  1386, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSON  with  experi¬ 
ence  needed  immediately  tor  Zone  9  rural 
daily  with  16,000  circulation.  Management 
potential  a  must.  Only  sharp  and  aggres¬ 
sive  candidates  need  apply.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  opening  for  a  self  starter!  Earn¬ 
ings  $12,000-^.  Casper,  Wyo.,  the  mile 
high  energy  capital  of  the  world.  Booming 
with  business!  A  great  place  to  live!  Nestled 
at  the  foot  of  Casper  mountain.  Casper  is  in 
the  center  of  Wyoming's  outdoor-sports 
pleasure  land.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  and  want  to  relocate  in  Wyoming.  .  . 
we  want  to  talk  to  you  about  joining  our 
great  ad  staff  at  the  Star-Tribune,  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  circulation  7-day  newspaper. 
Reply: 

Peter  S.  Beer.  Advertising  Director 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
P.  0.  Box  80 
Casper,  Wyo,  82601 
(307)  237-8451 

ALL  OF  THIS 

AND  NEW  ORLEANS,  TOO! 

SETTING: 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  across 
from  America's  most  European  city 

. a  small  community  with  two  of 

the  finest  schools  in  the  land,  nestled 
among  the  pine  trees  with  pure  air  and 
water  (Ozone  Belt).  A  perfect  spot  to  raise 
your  family. 

In  this  setting  is  located  publishing  head¬ 
quarters  tor  two  of  the  country's  leading 
business  papers. 

We  are  now  adding  to  our  staff  and  have  an 
opening  for  ad-salesman  with  managerial 
ability  to  head  up  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  real  opportunity  for  someone  good  in 
sales,  service,  layout,  copy  and  promotion 
to  assist  a  "no  nonsense"  selling  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Write  giving  complete  resume,  with  salary 
history. 

Harry  L.  Peace,  Publisher 
P.O.  Box  217 

Mandeville,  Louisiana  70448 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Immediate  opening  for  Retail  Advertising 
Sales  Supervisor.  Applicants  should  have 
experience  in  sales  management  and  ad¬ 
vertising  administration,  preferably  in  a 
competitive  market.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  assisting  in  departmental  manage¬ 
ment,  direction  of  a  staff  of  approximately 
six  persons  and  working  with  other  Retail 
Sales  Supervisors  to  plan,  project  and 
reach  departmental  goals. 

The  Sacramento  metropolitan  area  has  a 
population  of  approximately  890,000,  was 
recently  rated  No.  2  in  a  national  survey  as 
the  ideal  place  in  which  to  live  and  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  outstanding  recreational  areas  that 
feature  boating,  fishing,  skiing,  etc. 
Salary  $22,000-1-  to  start  plus  liberal  fringe 
benefit  package  including  fully  paid  health 
plan,  3  weeks  vacation  and  non¬ 
contributory  retirement  plan.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence.  Send  resume  to: 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Personnel  Department 
21st  &  Q 

Sacramento,  California  95816 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  SALESPERSON  for  newly  established 
weekly  in  western  North  Carolina.  Layout 
experience.  Salary  requirements,  resume: 
P.O.  Box  566,  Columbus,  N.C.  28722. 

STARTING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  large 
population  area.  Need  progressive, 
energetic  display  ad  person  to  help  set  up 
and  train  staff  as  well  as  sell.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Pinsker  Pub¬ 
lishing  Group,  Personnel  Dept.,  Box  315, 
Kansas,  III.  61933. 

ONE  OF  LONG  ISLAND’S  BEST  and  most 
progressive  weeklies,  44  years  old  and 
15,000  circulation,  now  has  developed  a 
unique  cooperative  marketing  project 
which  has  yielded  a  rich  sales  opportunity. 
In  terms  of  market  penetration,  demogra¬ 
phics  and  prize-winning  editorial  content 
we  stand  in  position  to  dramatically  in¬ 
crease  our  advertising  revenues.  Sales  al¬ 
ready  are  up  30  percent  from  last  year,  but 
we  need  a  thoroughly  professional,  pro¬ 
motion-oriented  ad  manager  to  help  us  reap 
full  benefits.  It  you  can  create  ad  projects 
and  campaigns,  and  are  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  by  experience  to  aggressively  build 
and  manage  a  sales  staff,  you  have  the 
potential  for  a  prosperous  career  with  us  in 
a  real  management  opportunity.  Youth  is  no 
barrier  although  we  demand  poise,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  ability  to  assume  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  person  we  seek  is  probably  not 
an  ad  manager  now  but  is  a  top  salesperson 
who  feels  ready  to  take  on  a  selling  and  man¬ 
agement  role  and  grow  as  we  grow. 

We’re  based  60  miles  east  of  Manhattan 
in  an  exciting  old  seaport  town  with 
character.  A  major  university  is  here.  So  is 
a  very  real  opportunity.  Send  a  thorough 
resume,  your  starting  earnings  require¬ 
ments  and  a  letter  about  yourself  to  John 
McKinney.  Publisher,  Record  Newspapers, 
Box  248,  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y.  11777. 


FLORIDA  DAILY— Sunshine,  saltwater, 
and  modest  salary  for  ambitious  beginner 
who  wants  unlimited  opportunity. 
Herald-News,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33950. 

AD  SALES  for  energy/environmental 
weekly  on  Long  Island.  Excellent  profit  and 
promotion  opportunities  for  aggressive 
selfstarter  to  tap  a  top  SMSA  market  for 
environmental  energy  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Send  documented  track  record  to 
Conserver,  Box  36,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. 
11571. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  tor  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  on  a  7700  mid-west  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  successfully  direct  staff  in 
this  competitive  market.  The  ideal  person 
should  possess  strong  sales  skills,  leader¬ 
ship  ability  and  previous  advertising  man¬ 
agement  experience. 

Starting  sala^  commensurate  with  your 
background.  Good  income  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  continue 
community  sports  tradition  in  area  known 
for  top  prep  teams,  summer  leagues,  and 
adult  sports.  Use  of  camera,  some  layout 
helpful.  Emphasis  on  this  6-day  PM  paper 
is  local.  Need  go-getter.  Send  resume,  clip 
copies  to  the  News-Times,  123  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  St.,  Hartford  City,  Ind.  47348. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  to  lead  and  further  stimu¬ 
late  a  professional  19-member  staff  of 
editors  and  reporters  in  the  development 
of  its  talents. 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journalism 
and  have  proven  management  ability. 
Ideas  and  self-starting  initiative  will  be  key 
to  formulating  the  news  approach  for  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  honored  weeklies  and 
Omaha’s  “second  voice". 

It  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to  inspire 
these  papers  to  new  frontiers  of  modern 
journalism  and  would  like  to  join  a  team 
where  the  compensation  Includes  good 
pay,  a  complete  fringe  package,  including 
company  paid  profit  sharing  ,  .  .  and  the 
lifestyle  provided  by  an  environmentally 
sound  and  culturally  surprising  Midwest¬ 
ern  city  .  .  .  write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey, 
Publisher,  Sun  Newspapers,  4875  F  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68117. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR,  Experienced.  Able  to  write 
bright  heads,  challenge  copy  and  layout 
sparkling  pages  for  70,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  2.  Knowledge  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology  helpful,  but  not  essential.  Box 
1469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

We’re  looking  for  a  reporter  with  environ¬ 
mental  and  investigative  credentials  for  a 
job  in  our  state  capital  bureau.  The  as¬ 
signment  includes  a  wide  range  of 
government  stories  and  responsibility  for 
statewide  environment  coverage.  We’re  in¬ 
terested  only  in  someone  with  several  years 
experience  and  a  committment  to  stories 
that  are  both  important  and  readable. 
Send  clips  and  references  to  Nicholas  E. 
Claditis,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  321  W,  Lafayette  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  48231.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  and  assistant  metro 
editor  needed  for  Florida’s  best  medium 
size  daily  newspaper,  55,000  circulation, 
on  Gulf  Coast.  Business  staff  needs 
writer-editor  to  lead  assistant  and  clerk. 
Metro  desk  needs  experienced  hand  to  as¬ 
sist  city  and  state  editors,  direct  and  edit 
19  reporters.  Send  full  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  references  to  Box  1390, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  WANTED  for  1.7  million- 
circulation  magazine  of  United  Auto  Work¬ 
er’s  Union  in  Detroit.  Applicants  should 
have  reporting,  editing  layout-experience 
+  commitment  to  trade  unionism.  Send 
resume  to  Marg  O’Neal,  UAW,  8000  E.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214.  No 
phone  calls. 

FEATURE  WRITER-COPY  EDITOR  for 
weekly  group.  Minimum  1  year’s  reporting 
experience  plus  editing  and  layout  ability. 
Varied  duties  include  some  sports  cover¬ 
age.  Send  writing  and  layout  samples,  re¬ 
sume  to:  Kathleen  K,  Naureckas,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Paddock  Circle  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Libertyville,  III.  60048. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  to  supervise  three  full 
time  bureaus,  several  stringers.  Experi¬ 
enced:  occasional  reporting  included. 
Send  resume,  salary  needs  to  Editor,  The 
Evening  Tribune,  Hornell,  N.Y.  14843. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  person  with  ability 
and  experience  to  handle  our  needs  as 
Managing  Editor,  but  with  a  desire  tor  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  in  the  future.  Ability  to 
handle  people  and  work  hard  are  a  must.  If 
you  can  handle  the  job  (6000  circulation 
daily  with  3  associated  weeklies),  there  are 
oportunities  to  move  up  to  Publisher  with  a 
fast  growing,  aggressive  newspaper  group. 
Managing  Editor  salary  UP  TO  $15,000. 
Any  more  will  depend  on  you  and  your  de¬ 
sire  for  more  money  and  a  better  job.  Don’t 
apply  if  you  don’t  have  ability,  experience, 
and  the  desire  to  work  hard  and  get  ahead. 
Send  Resume  to:  The  Madison  Press,  Lon¬ 
don.  Ohio  43140. 

SMALL,  COMMUNITY-ORIENTED,  award¬ 
winning  New  England  daily  looking  for 
assistant  to  managing  editor  with  copy 
editing,  layout  skills  and  ability  to  direct 
weekly  news  magazine.  Box  1463,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  fast,  versatile  desk  of 
New  York  state’s  innovative  capital  area 
PM.  Excellent  growth  opportunity  for  (1) 
desk  person  with  enthusiasm  and  2-3 
years  experience  on  smaller  paper,  (2) 
copy  editor  with  at  least  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  with  layout  and/or  slot  skills.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Pease,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Knickerbocker  News,  645  Albany 
Shaker  Rd.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  for  small  growing  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  have  daily  desk  experience. 
Ability  to  take  charge  of  staff  of  15.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  layout  and  tight  editing  a  must. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  for  2500  circulation  weekly  in 
mid-Hudson  Valley.  Must  do  it  all — write, 
take  photos,  do  layout.  Experience  would 
be  helpful.  Write  or  phone:  News  of  the 
Highlands,  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.  10928. 
(914)  446-4519  between  ^5. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WOMEN’S  PAGE  needs 
an  editor  who  can  double  as  straight  news 
reporter-photographer  for  South  Louisiana 
semi-weekly.  Send  resume  to  I.  J.  Wynn, 
publisher,  Abbeville  Meridional,  P.O.  Box 
400,  Abbeville,  La.  70510. 

SPORTS  WRITER- 
DESK  PERSON 

Replacement  needed  immediately  for  va¬ 
cancy  on  our  five  person  sports  staff.  Good 
working  conditions,  competitive  salary, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  35,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  Monday  thru  Friday  afternoons; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings.  Please 
send  complete  resume  to.- 

Personnel  Manager 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
P.O.  Box  7558 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  71301 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

LIFESTYLE  WRITER— Opportunity  on  a 
65,000  Zone  5  daily  lifestyle  section  for  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  wide  range  of 
interest  and  lively  writing  style,  plus  an 
interest  in  copy  editing,  layout,  and  VDT 
operation.  Send  clippings,  resume  and 
salary  range  to  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INNOVATIVE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  daily 
seeks  copy  editor  to  round  out  aggressive, 
talented  staff.  Position  will  require  daily 
editing  local  copy,  producing  eyecatching 
layouts,  contributing  ideas.  Also  person 
will  play  key  role  in  editing  Sunday  edition. 
Must  be  energetic,  quick  to  learn,  able  to 
work  with  others  and  have  desk  experience 
or  comparable  knowledge.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  offering  excellent  pay  and 
benefits,  exciting  place  to  work  and 
delightful  place  to  live.  Send  resume,  re¬ 
ferences  and  work  samples  to  Box  1383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  6000  weekly  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  growth  area  needs  self-starter.  Must 
understand  and  work  with  advertisers,  cir¬ 
culation  and  production.  A  tough  job  that 
demands  editor  with  business  head.  Salary 
$350  a  month  plus  commission  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  printing.  Box  1407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  able  to  write 
sharp  heads,  5-day  suburban  daily.  Good 
potential,  benefits.  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXIERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  as¬ 
semble  staff  for  new  suburban  daily.  Com¬ 
pany  in  business  over  50  years.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter.  Box 
1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Medium  size  daily  on  Zone  1  coast  seeks 
experienced  editorial  writer.  Successful 
applicant  must  have  proven  ability  for 
thoughtful,  precise  and  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing;  analyzing  all  sides  of  subjects  cover¬ 
ing  local,  state  and  national  issues.  In¬ 
clude  full  resume  and  requirements  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  142A 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’VE  GROWN,  need  experienced,  con¬ 
servative,  energetic  newspaperperson  as 
working  managing  editor  on  small,  unop¬ 
posed  county  seat  5-day,  4000  circulation 
daily  in  city  of  8000,  Area  6.  Direct  staff  of 
4  including  yourself.  We  leave  advocacy  to 
TV.  Daily  newspaper  background  essential. 
Strong  on  straight  news,  copy  editing,  fea¬ 
tures,  local  news  emphasis,  and  above  all 
integrity  and  superior  ability  you  can  sup¬ 
port  later  with  references.  Good  salaiy  and 
future.  Age  no  barrier.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  to  Box  1423,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  daily/weekly  group 
looking  for  a  weekly  editor.  Photojournal¬ 
ism  required.  Good  benefits  and  salary. 
Write  Don  Kramer,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  direct 
small  daily  staff  of  6.  Must  be  leader, 
good  personnel  manager,  tough  enough 
for  small  town  journalism.  Reasonable 
salary,  pension  plan,  other  benefits. 
Zone  4.  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  deskman  to  cover  local 
and  area  sports,  work  sports  wire  and  lay¬ 
out.  Prefer  eager  beginner  with  lots  of  tal¬ 
ent  who  wants  to  learn.  Excellent  benefits. 
General  news  reporting  position  also  open. 
Contact  Tom  Rutland.  Managing  Editor. 
The  Reporter-Telegram.  P.O.  Box  1650. 
Midland.  Tex.  79701. 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR 

Fast  growing,  vital  Connecticut  news¬ 
paper.  43.500  circulation  seeks  a  subur¬ 
ban  editor  with: 

—Strong  leadership  capabilities 
—Copy  and  head  polishing  skills 
—Experience  in  layout 
—Well  developed  appreciation  of 
graphics 

— Political  acumen 
—High  degree  of  creativity 

Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Unusual  opportunity  for  skilled  journal¬ 
ist  with  management  background  on  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  Black  business  magazine. 
Convenient  mid-Manhattan  location.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  salary  desired  in  strict 
confidence  to  P.O.  Box  2418  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

IMAGINATIVE, 
MARKET-ORIENTED  EDITOR 

23.000  Circulation  Daily 
Exceptional  career  opportunity  for  innova¬ 
tive.  professional  Journalist  with  an  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  community  Journalism 
and  proven  newsroom,  management  abili¬ 
ty- 

A  consistent  award-winner,  we  re  a  6-day 
paper  serving  a  sizeable  midwestern  rural 
area.  We  have  a  tradition  of  excellence  we 
intend  to  maintain.  We  also  have  challeng¬ 
ing  goals  for  increasing  our  market  pene¬ 
tration.  Your  ideas  and  your  leadership  will 
be  critical  in  realizing  these  goals. 
Naturally,  you  must  have  strong  basic  Jour¬ 
nalistic  skills.  Just  as  important  though, 
you  must  be  a  "people  person”  and  enjoy 
teaching,  leading  and  inspiring  a  talented 
staff  of  17. 

Excellent  salary,  benefit  program  and  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  with  one  of  the  country's 
leading  groups  of  small  and  medium  sized 
newspapers. 

Pleasant,  progressive  community  of 
30.000  with  excellent  schools  and  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Please  submit  a  letter  describing  your  per¬ 
sonal  history  and  qualifications  to  Box 
1450.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  responses 
will  be  treated  with  complete  confidence. 
Our  employees  are  aware  of  this  opening. 
An  Equal  Opportunity' 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  desk  person 
and  reporter  with  minimum  4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  100,000-1-  circulation  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Excellent  fringes, 
good  climate,  university  city  Zone  6.  Rush 
resume,  references  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  assume  com¬ 
plete  production  of  growing  2500  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Forest  products  centre,  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  ownership  potential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Al  Mazur,  Post- 
Review,  Box  10,  Hudson  Bay.  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada  SOE  040.  (306)  865-2771. 


FREELANCE 


CANADIAN  FREELANCE  feature  writer 
wanted  for  quarterly  credit  union 
consumer  money  management  magazine 
with  large  circulation  (Canadian  edition). 
Writer  must  suggest  article  ideas,  do  accu¬ 
rate,  thorough  research  and  write  in  lively 
style.  Submit  brief  resume  and  3  recently 
published  by-lined  articles.  Payment  on 
acceptance,  competitive  rates.  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MONEY,  P.O.  Box  431-B,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  53701. 


MAILROOM 


OPERATOR  for  Sheridan  24-P  inserting 
machine.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551,  or  call  Bill  Tuma,  (713)  744-3611. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


CREATIVE.  AGGRESSIVE  news  photog¬ 
rapher  with  demonstrated  ability  in  sports 
and  features  to  work  on  growing  weekly  in 
Kankakee,  III.  Adequate  pay  for  weekly. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Dennis  Halloran,  c/o 
Kankakee  Star  News,  197  Harrison  St., 
Bourbonnais,  III.  60914. 


PHOTOGRAPHER- Must  report,  dark 
room,  color  process.  Contact  Richard 
Bush,  Editor,  Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 
(417)  451-1520. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  daily.  Cottrell  845  8-unit 
press.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits,  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston.  Texas 
77551  or  call  Dale  Thompson  or  Les 
Daughtry,  (713)  744-3611. 


GOSS  METRO 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Large  quality  conscious  newspaper  and 
commercial  plant  requires  experienced 
person  with  management  and  technical 
skills.  Quality  and  waste  control,  preventa¬ 
tive  maintenance  and  production  schedul¬ 
ing.  material  usage  and  production  records 
are  among  the  qualifications  required.  All 
paid  company  benefits,  profit  sharing,  etc. 
Qualified  persons  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  WEST? 

An  expanding  wide  awake  55,000  morning 
daily  in  Zone  7  has  an  opening  for  a  fully 
trained,  experienced  web  metro  offset 
pressman.  Top  wages  and  benefits,  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  and  a  beautiful 
area  in  which  to  live  make  this  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  too  good  to  miss!  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer,  M  F.  Box  1355.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Goss  Metro  op¬ 
eration.  small  town  Midwestern  location 
with  national  publisher.  Metro  experience 
required.  Excellent  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  individual  looking  for  challenge.  Good 
benefits,  salary  open.  Address  resume  to 
Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  WITH  SENSE 
OF  RESPONSIBILITY.  TO  $250.  CALL 
(201)  838-9000. 


PRESSMAN,  WEB  OFFSET 
Experienced  on  Cottrell  V-22  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  High  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Call 
Collect.  (212)  629-2906 


PRODUCTION 


WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
production  manager,  web  offset  daily. 
Good  pay,  benefits.  Don  Kramer,  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.  85222. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  central 
newspaper  plant  operation.  Modern  offset 
equipment.  Must  be  excellent  personnel 
manager,  cost  conscious.  Reasonable  sal¬ 
ary,  pension  plan,  other  benefits.  Zone 
4.  Box  1435.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MAJOR  FLORIDA  CONCERN  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Public  Relations  practitioner  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  coordination  of  various 
special  events,  write  publicity  releases  and 
write  and  layout  external  and  internal  pub¬ 
lications.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATION  SPECIALIST 
Research,  write,  edit,  layout  employee  or¬ 
iented  business  publications.  Plan,  coor¬ 
dinate.  audit  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  programs  for  industrial  facility.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  several  years  of  business 
communication  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  experience  record  to  Box  1454,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES 


WEB  OFFSET  and  or  commercial  printing 
salesman  by  outstanding  Arizona  publica¬ 
tion.  State  qualifications,  salary,  compen¬ 
sation  and  other  requirements.  Top  incen¬ 
tive  for  right  person.  Box  1446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALESMEN/ 
WOMEN  WANTED 
IF 

You  are  exfrerienced  in  sales  and  a  strong 
closer,  male  or  female  and  you  are  free  to 
travel  extensively  selling  to  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  straight  commission,  then, 
and  only  then  we  can  train  you  to  average 
two  to  three  high  commission  sales  per 
week.  Send  resume  to  Mr.  Boyd,  P.O.  Box 
650,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731.  Or  call 
him  at  (813)  821-C^86.  No  collect  calls 
please. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Responsible  for  and  participates  in  the  production  of  many 
of  the  University's  publications  ranging  from  catalogs  to 
the  weekly  calendar.  Skills  required  are  a  minimum  of  4 
years  editorial  experience  with  institutional  publications, 
competency  as  a  writer  and  familiarity  with  graphic  design, 
typography,  paper,  selection  and  use  of  visual  materials 
and  free  lance  services. 

Benefits  include  1  month  vacation,  group  life  insurance, 
major  medical,  tax  deferred  fully  vested  retirement,  reloca¬ 
tion  allowance.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to: 

DOROTHY  SCHOCH 
OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY  08540 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  M  F 


Princet(Ki 

lJnK«rsity 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VETERAN  display  salesman.  44,  manage¬ 
rial  experience,  also  published  freelance 
writer,  dependable,  hard  worker.  Manager, 
publisher  daily,  weekly.  Might  invest.  Zone 
6. 7. 8.9,  quality  of  life  important.  Box 
1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


36-YEAR-OLD  General  Manager  of  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  available  due 
to  publisher’s  decision  to  dissolve.  12 
years  professional  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience  at  staff  and  management 
level.  Seeking  growth  opportunity.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Phone  or  write:  John  E, 
Thompson,  232  S.  Mississippi.  Morton,  III. 
61550.  (309)  265-9425. 


SUCCESSFUL  publisher  editor  with  di¬ 
verse  news  management'PR  background 
and  some  investment  capital  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Write 
RFF,  Box  648  Courthouse  Station,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.  22216 


NEED  ACREDIT  MANAGER?  Want  to  lower 
your  past  dues  and  keep  your  advertisers? 

I  can  do  it!  Experienced  in  newspaper  cre¬ 
dit  management  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  P.O.  Box  2570.  El  Cajon.  CaTif. 
92021. 

THE  TITLE  ISN’T  IMPORTANT 
Presently  production  manager  on  over- 
ICXJ.OOO  circulation  daily.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  in  news  and  advertising.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  labor  relations.  Planned,  man¬ 
aged  successful  change  to  100%  cold 
type,  electronic  copy  processing  of  news 
and  classified.  Disciplined  to  planning  and 
budgeting.  Can  manage  and  motivate 
people.  College-trained  If  I  can  assist  you 
as  a  member  of  your  management  team 
please  contact  in  confidence.  Box  1449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  YOUNG  TO  RETIRE.  As  President- 
Publisher  have  just  completed  sale  of  4 
newsoaoer  corporations.  27  years  experi¬ 
ence.  offset  and  letterpress.  Complete 
knowledge  all  departments.  Horace  Han- 
cocK,  122  W.  Bealon  Kd..  Lakeland.  Fla. 
33803.  (813)  682-2028. 


CARTOONISTS 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Seeking  position  at  daily  paper.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere,  experienced  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout,  pasteup,  typography,  ad  and 
news  illustration,  background  in  political 
cartooning.  For  information  or  samples  call 
or  write  Hatley  Mason,  5900  Grove  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va.  23226.  (804)  288-2060. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  currently  assistant 
circulation  director  of  major  metro,  seeks 
challenging  directorship.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  20  years  of  unique  circulation  cre¬ 
dentials  qualifies  candidate  for  your 
serious  consideration.  Resume  available. 
Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  desiring  position, 
assistant  on  larger  paper  or  circulation 
manager  on  small.  Prefer  in  southwest. 
Can  do  all  phases  of  circulation  marketing. 
Degree  and  ready.  High  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  Cl¥cL)LAT lON^ MANAGER 
with  experience  on  daily  and  weekly.  Great 
track  record.  Resume  sent  promptly.  Box 
1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  daily,  wants 
more  challenge  with  large  daily  or  group. 
Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
with  solid  sales  experience  in  national,  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  seeking  advertising 
management  position  with  a  metro  daily 
newspaper.  College  degree,  age  33,  mar¬ 
ried.  Areas  3.5.  Box  1387.  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  weekly,  24  years 
experience  includes  large  and  small  dailies 
in  both  sales  and  management  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising.  Proven  record 
in  tough  competition.  Seeking  position 
with  $25,000  year  minimum  plus  incen¬ 
tive.  Box  1439.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  4  years  at  small  daily: 
want  greater  challenge:  resume,  clips 
available:  camera,  MA  degree:  29  years. 
Box  1319.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  13  years  Chicago,  In¬ 
diana  dailies,  10  in  PR.  medical  editing, 
seeks  urban  location,  editorial.  PR.  teach¬ 
ing.  Jeanne  Smith,  302  N.  Division  St.. 
Salisbury.  Md.  21801  (301)  749-8830. 


AGGRESSIVE.  INFORMATIVE,  RESPON¬ 
SIBLE  magazine  writer.  J-grad  with  two 
years  experience  seeks  writing,  editing,  re¬ 
search  or  ad  promotion  copy.  Box  1341. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  a  personal  proof¬ 
reading. 

EAGER,  hard-working,  young,  self- 
motivated  reporter  seeks  post  with  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  sports  back¬ 
ground.  Will  give  100°o  effort  to  your 
newspaper.  Box  1307.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  RESCUE  wayward  copy  and  make  it 
shine.  Desk  pro  wants  a  change.  Box  1357. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHEAP  HELP!  Writer  photographer,  25, 
willing  to  work  long  hours  at  low  pay  for 
right  opportunity.  All  Zones.  Box  1358. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  in  a  news 
bureau  for  an  18,000  daily  seeks  larger 
daily.  Tough  and  persistent  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  feature.  Syracuse  grad  of 
Journalism  and  World  Politics.  Box  1351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  FEMALE  reporter,  editor. 
27.  seeks  newswriting  job  in  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  J-Degree,  3*2  years  experience. 
Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWS  HAND.  55,  wants  to 
return  to  small  or  medium  daily  after  long 
absence  in  industry.  Ex-managing  editor 
small  daily,  wire  service  editor,  metro  copy 
editor.  Can  handle  all  chores,  including 
wire,  layout,  copy  editing,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  editorials.  AB.  family,  excellent 
health.  Box  1468.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD.  Not  a  "Watergate-era  "  romanti¬ 
cist.  Ad  agency  and  college  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  a  camera  and  know  how  to 
use  It.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer. 
Resume  available  upon  request.  (814) 
536-4217. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  REPORTER,  29,  with 
3'2  years  rigorous  experience  on  award¬ 
winning  8000  circulation  daily,  will  work 
tirelessly  for  right  newspaper.  Strong  gra¬ 
phic  and  photo  sense.  Box  1364,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEEK  REPORTER  DESK  job  Zone  1, 
Former  reporter,  now  ad  copyeditor.  BA 
writing.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  PR  experience  in 
politics.  Box  1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  26:  strong  daily,  weekly 
experience:  long  to  return  to  Zone  1  or  2 
from  dusty,  dry  West.  Love  layout.  Not 
necessarily  limited  to  newspapers.  Box 
1368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position.  Government  experience,  week¬ 
ly  and  daily  experience,  general  assign¬ 
ment.  government,  county  courthouse, 
features.  Hardworking  and  perceptive. 
Mark  Weinberg,  1235  Delaware  Ave.,  S.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  224  (202)  554-1293. 


EDITORIAL 


WANT  NEWS  SPOT:  Self-starter,  degree, 
suburban  beat  experience.  Contact  Jim 
Fienup.  1152  Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63137. 


I  KNOW  MY  PROFESSION  and  I  want  a 
chance  to  practice  it  in  a  hassle-free 
environment.  Experienced  (6-years)  sports- 
writer/deskman/reporter.'copy  editor  lay¬ 
out  specialist  seeks  hard  work,  challenge 
on  medium  large  AM  daily  looking  to  im¬ 
prove  Its  product.  VDT/CRT,  offset,  hot 
metal  experienced.  Box  1426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR— Ivy  grad  plus  law.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  consumer,  real  estate,  legal.  Top  re¬ 
search,  exacting,  detail  minded.  New  York 
based,  consider  change.  Executive  type. 
Box  1391.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE,  MEDICINE,  general  news  slot 
wanted  by  mature  J-school  grad  (MS)  with 
daily  experience  and  science  background. 
Consider  any  Zone.  Box  1397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  WRITER-Now  editor  of 
magazine.  Experienced  writer:  published 
in  U.S..  Canada,  Europe.  Prolific,  eager. 
Zone  1,2,4.  Box  1409.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  EDIT  a  medium  to  large  daily  with 
a  strong  but  creative  hand?  If  you  need  an 
issue-oriented  political  reporter,  I  have  3 
years  on  20,000  PM,  energy  and  intelli- 
ence  to  offer.  Challenge  me.  Box  1401, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


AFTER  EXPERIENCE  on  daily  in  Missouri 
J-School:  editing  military  weekly  overseas; 
reporting,  photography  and  layout  for  two 
Illinois  weeklies  and  semi-monthly  Ag  pa¬ 
per,  I'm  looking  for  job  on  daily  under 
sports  editor  who  knows  his  profession, 
needs  ambitious,  knowledgeable  hard 
worker.  For  resume,  clips  contact  Joseph 
Kyle,  1926  Dagmar  PL,  Decatur,  III. 
62521.  (217)  428-1572. 


WRITER,  27,  with  daily  and  magazine  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  Zone  1,2,3  publication. 
John  MacCormack.  8  Montclair  Dr., 
Scotia,  N  Y.  12302. 


EDITOR,  29,  seeks  career  news  manage¬ 
ment  opportunity  on  homeland.  North¬ 
western  Zone  7,  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Randall  Howell,  c/o  David  Howell,  Rt.  1, 
Aberdeen,  S.D.  57401. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  urban  weekly 
Cham,  J-School  grad,  seeking  chance  with 
daily  or  weekly.  Zone  1,2.  Box  1422. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture.  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post,  ^ne  1,2  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  of  national  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  magazine  seeks  publisher 
responsibility  and  relocation.  Impressive 
sales  and  marketing  record.  Background 
includes  editorial  and  graphics.  Salary  and 
incentives  must  be  $40,000  or  better.  Box 
1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  news-editorial  position  with  daily.  Pre¬ 
vious  management,  reporting  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience  with  city  and  campus  dailies. 
Contact:  Gary  Seacrest,  1725  S.  33,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Neb.  68506,  (402)  488-2137. 


EDITOR,  27,  directs  staff,  edits  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  heads,  photo  cropping.  Seeks  similar 
position  Zone  1  or  2.  Roger  Bromfield, 
Route  52,  Lake  Carmel.  N.Y.  10512. 


LOYAL  HARD  WORKER  seeks  daily  report¬ 
ing  position.  Single,  27,  will  RELOCATE, 
any  zone.  Have  3  years  experience.  Guy 
Sullivan,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Ca.  95818.  (916)  443-8613. 

CHALLENGE  ME— Experienced  imagina¬ 
tive  Sports  Editor  with  strong  writing  and 
layout  skills  willing  to  accept  challenge  of 
any  weekly  or  daily  paper  in  any  zone.  Call 
Mike  after  6  PM  (414)  342-9247. 


EAGER,  AGGRESSIVE  summer  MA  journal¬ 
ism  grad  with  state  Capitol  experience 
seeks  challenging,  fulfilling  reporting  job. 
Any  hours;  any  zone.  Ted  Knutson,  1927 
East  Indiana,  Wheaton,  III.  60187.  (312) 
668-6282. 
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EDITORIAL 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced.  Seeks 
position  in  Pennsylvania.  Box  1443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S,  FEATURES,  STYLE  editor.  Can 
generate  sensitive,  provocative,  section 
that  touches  readers'  hearts.  Metro  pre¬ 
ferred.  Professionally  excellent  medium 
daily  considered.  Zones  1,3,4.  Box  1451, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STIMULATING,  PRIZE-WINNING  Wash¬ 
ington  based  female  news  photographer 
seeks  change  of  scenery.  Interested  in 
growing  with  your  newspaper,  any  zone. 
Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— 4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  major  daily  seeks  position  on 
photo-oriented  daily.  Any  Zone.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  GREEN  EYES  still  around  and  while 
working  for  Law  degree  would  like  a  dreamy 
feature  writing  job  with  tolerant  boss, 
appreciative  of  Breslin.  Salary  open,  but 
area  must  be  near  law  school.  Box  1452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER/ FULL  CHARGE 
17  years  experience.  Consistent  national 
winner,  overflowing  with  ideas.  Responsi¬ 
ble  family  man,  34.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  AWARD-WINNING  reporter 
seeks  in-depth  reporting  job  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  Top  awards  tor  environmental, 
farm,  transportation  and  feature  writing. 
Tireless  digger,  talented  writer,  ^x  1456, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  Directorship  or  rewarding  staff  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  or  weekly  that  is,  or  wants 
to  be,  photo-conscious.  Comes  complete 
with  fine  portfolio,  excellent  credentials, 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  put  it 
all  together.  Will  relocate.  Box  1432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

PHOTOGRAPHER  30,  with  over  ten  years 
experience  and  versatility  to  cover  any  as¬ 
signment.  Any  zone  OK,  prefer  Texas  or 
southwest  area.  Let  me  hear  from  any 
qualified  paper.  Work  samples  available. 
Car  is  two-way  radio  equipped.  Jo  L. 
Keener,  4337  Clyde  Park,  S.W.,  Wyoming, 
Mich.  49509. 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  capable  leader  with  highly 
successful  conversion  to  100%  cold  type. 
System  includes  computers,  scanners  and 
editing  terminals  in  news  and  classified. 
Accustomed  to  working  with  craft  unions. 
Currently  with  combination  paper  over 
120,000  circulation.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION— Magazine-Experienced 
—Advertising  traffic,  makeup,  records. 
Locate  metro  New  York  City  only.  Call 
(212)  648-3594. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Executive/Writer 
seeks  challenging  assignment.  Diversified 
agency  and  corporate  experience  in  the 
U.S,  and  abroad;  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation,  client  liaison, 
national  media  contacts,  gifted  writer.  Box 
1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  MATURE  EXECUTIVE/excellent 
writer  with  international  corporate  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  U.S.  or  foreign  assignment. 
Worldwide  contracts,  winner  major 
awards,  published  nationally.  Box  1458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds 
Produce  Jobs 

For  Newspaper  People 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER 
headed  for  Near  East  in  Fall  seeks  free¬ 
lance  assignments,  stringer  accredations 
with  national  news  media.  This  no-ties,  ex¬ 
perienced  correspondent  will  go  anywhere 
there  is  news.  For  resume,  awards,  refer¬ 
ences  write  Box  274.  LaSalle  Sta..  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y.  14304.  (716)  283-2576. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NEED  FOR  A  HIGHLY 
QUALIFIED  photojournalist,  investigative 
reporter  or  a  man  strong  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  make  'top  of  the  line'  features 
.  .  .  and  if  you  are  tired  of  ham  hocks  and 
beans  and  hanker  after  breast  of  guinea 
hen  under  glass  .  .  .  perhaps  we  can  talk. 

1  have  no  need  for  a  'job',  1  do  what  1  do 
because  1  enjoy  every  damn  minute  of  it, 
knocking  around  the  world  with  a  couple  of 
cameras  and  a  dictaphone.  (Been  around 
five  times.)  Last  assignments:  Soviet 
Union  and  Thailand,  Recently  toured  the 
USSR  on  an  unrestricted  visa  and  came 
away  with  three  thousand  first  quality 
photographs  covering  every  area  of  Soviet 
life  and  18  hours  of  taped  interviews  and 
impressions.  (The  stuff  is  wasted  in  my 
files.)  Covered  the  American  exodus  from 
Thailand.  Stories  of  both  appeared  in  a 
major  metropolitan  daily.  1  need  a  syndi¬ 
cate  contact,  a  news  chain  or  wire  service 
that  can  recognize  (and  use)  guts  and  tal¬ 
ent.  1  am  not  adverse  to  a  "job".  But  1 
would  prefer  some  arrangement  that  af¬ 
forded  me  an  "at  large"  credential  and  get 
paid  for  what  1  deliver.  1  belong  to  the 
Heywood  Broun  "school"  of  journalism. 
(Anyone  around  who  remembers?) 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  production.  Au¬ 
thored  a  couple  of  books.  Consider  any 
challenging  foreign  or  domestic  assign¬ 
ment.  Can  arrange  personal  interview  any¬ 
where.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Conventions  and  television 


When  are  the  political  parties  going  to 
wake  up  and  break  away  from  their 
slavish  obeisance  to  the  demands  of  tele¬ 
vision  time  at  their  national  conventions? 

The  recent  Democratic  convention  in 
New  York  was  so  well-programmed, 
manicured  and  polished  for  that  purpose 
that  instead  of  being  a  spontaneous  new  s 
event  it  verged  on  being  managed  news. 
W'e  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Repub¬ 
licans  will  do  any  differently  in  Kansas 
City. 

Because  of  disappointing  audiences 
for  the  Democratic  “do."  there  are  re¬ 
ports  that  television  executives  at  NBC 
and  CBS  are  reviewing  their  policy  of 
gavel-to-gavel  coverage.  This,  of  course, 
will  bring  loud  protests  from  the  politicos 
who  think  the  boob  tube  is  a  magic  box 
for  them. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Democ¬ 
rats'  gathering,  more  tv  viewers  in  New 
York  City  watched  a  re-run  of  “Casab¬ 
lanca"  on  the  independent  station. 
WPIX.  than  on  the  combined  three  net¬ 
works. 

On  the  second  night.  48*^  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  audience  (those  with  sets  turned  on) 
watched  the  All-Star  baseball  game  while 
only  1 5^r  w ere  tuned  to  C  BS  and  N  BC  at 
the  convention. 

The  next  night — balloting  for  the 
nomination — the  networks  claimed  a 
total  audience  of  about  50  million  people, 
although  it  is  not  explained  how  that  fig¬ 
ure  was  projected.  (There  are  a  little  over 
(S6  million  television  homes  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  adult  audience  of  140  million  people. 
The  average  sets-in-use  figure  for  even¬ 
ing  programs  is  about  btV'f  which  must  be 
split  up  between  network  and  indepen¬ 
dent  stations.) 

The  final  night — Carter's  acceptance 
speech — the  networks  claim  one  in  four 
adult  Americans  watched.  That  means 
that  75^^  of  Americans  paid  no  attention 
to  Carter  or  the  convention  that  night.  In 
the  cities  of  New  York.  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago,  the  networks  say  60^^  of  the 
people  watching  television  were  looking 
at  something  else  on  independent  sta¬ 
tions. 

As  Edwin  Diamond  says  in  his  book 
“The  Tin  Kazoo"  (MIT  Press):  “It  just 
may  be  that  television  is  no  longer  as 
potent  a  political  tool  as  the  textbook 
wisdom  holds.  Or.  to  put  the  same  heret¬ 
ical  thought  in  another  way.  it  may  be 
that  the  audience — the  political 
consumer — of  the  1970s  has  changed  in 
some  critical  ways.  Perhaps  what 
worked  with  the  audience  for  Checkers 
in  1952  and  with  the  audience  for  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  1961  could  no  longer  work  for 
Watergate  in  1973.  Perhaps  television, 
this  great  instrument  or  persuasion — the 


‘Golden  Kazoo'  so  coveted  by  politi¬ 
cians  and  admen — has  become  blunted 
and  tinny  by  overuse  or  misuse.  Perhaps 
viewers  are  simply  smarter,  more  sophis¬ 
ticated.  or  more  skeptical." 


College  seniors  wary 
of  First  Amendment 

Even  before  the  U.S.  Constitution 
went  into  effect.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  were  debating 
whether  to  provide  for  freedom  of  the 
press  in  an  additional  document  ad¬ 
dressed  to  individual  rights. 

In  a  letter  to  Edward  Carrington  from 
Paris  on  Jan.  16.  1787.  Jefferson  wrote. 
“The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without 
newspapers  or  newspapers  without  a 
government.  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

Jefferson  won  his  argument,  but  he 
would  have  a  more  difficult  time  con¬ 
vincing  the  Bicentennial  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  than  he  did 
his  fellow  colonialists. 

In  a  survey  of  the  graduating  class 
conducted  by  the  Cohmihiu  Missourian, 
569f  of  the  students  disagreed  with  Jef¬ 
ferson's  statement  when  it  was  presented 
to  them  anonymously.  Twenty-one  per 
cent  agreed  and  23^  were  neutral. 

Another  Jefferson  statement  drew 
even  less  support  from  the  graduates: 
“When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man 
able  to  read,  all  is  safe."  Only  199f  of  the 
graduates  agreed  with  the  statement. 
63^  disagreed  and  189?  were  neutral. 

The  .Missourian  randomly  selected  165 
University  of  Missouri  seniors  from  the 
Columbia  campus  to  compare  the  at- 


If.  in  years  to  come.  NBC  and  CBS 
decide  to  follow  .ABC's  lead  and  elimi¬ 
nate  kickoff  to  final  w  histle  coverage,  it 
would  provide  more  “chewing  gum  for 
the  mind"  programs  for  viewers  and 
couldn't  help  make  political  conventions 
more  interesting — at  least,  less  dull. 

It  would  also  provide  more  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  hustling  newspaper  political 
reporter  to  do  his  stufl. 


titudes  of  the  Class  of  1976  with  the 
Spirit  of  1776.  With  a  senior  class  of 
about  3.500  students,  the  results  of  the 
survey  can  be  considered  representative 
of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Freedom  of  the  press  received  strong 
support  from  the  graduates,  but  of  the 
five  freedoms  specified  in  the  First 
.Amendment,  the  press  received  the  least 
support. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
agreed  that  Congress  should  not  infringe 
upon  press  freedom,  but  89^r  supported 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  government;  949?  supported  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  and  979?  agreed  that 
citizens  should  have  the  right  to  peace¬ 
ably  assemble. 

• 

Delaware  approves 
Sunshine  Bill 

Delaware — “The  first  state" — has  a 
sunshine  law  .  The  bill,  which  was  signed 
into  law  last  week  by  Gov.  Sherman  W. 
Tribbit  and  takes  effect  January  1.  re¬ 
quires  local  and  state  government  agen¬ 
cies  to  conduct  their  business  in  public 
and  to  make  their  records  publicly  avail¬ 
able — but  with  a  long  list  of  exceptions. 
As  adopted,  the  law  also  is  missing  a 
penalty  section,  and  does  not  permit  citi¬ 
zens  to  file  suit  to  nullify  actions  taken  in 
private  meetings.  The  bill  was  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Herman  M.  Holloway  Sr.. 
D-Wilmington. 


KISSES  IS  THE  ANSWER  !  ! 

Vivian  Greene's  daily  and  Sunday  strip  appearing  in  papers  world-wide. 
Call  Collect  (305)  558  1812 
Canadian  inquiries  —  Peter  Morris,  (416)  367-2463 


fTMSH  MXTBt  1  DON'^ 

TO  FINISH  IT..^ 

^ DO  they  live  WiPPILY'N 
AFTER?  y 

Vivian  Greene 


15240  N  W  60th  Ave 


Miami  Lakes,  Florida  33014 
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What^  north  of 
Annapofis. 
a  little  east  of 

andabngway 
from  Cbbiado 
Springs? 

The  fourf/i  Service  competition.  There  are  no  men  and  women  to  help  us  do 

Academy —the  Coast  Guard  congressional  appointments,  these  jobs.  Officers  to  carry 
Academy  in  New  London,  state  quotas  or  special  out  our  charge.  Cadets  at  the 

Connecticut.  categories.  Once  enrolled,  a  Coast  Guard  Academy  prepar- 

Like  the  Army,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  cadet  earns  his  ing  for  command.  And  that 
Air  Force  Academies,  the  sea  legs  aboard  the  training  means  more  young  people 

Coast  Guard  Academy's  job  is  Barque  EAGLE— America's  have  to  know  about  us. 
to  educate  and  train  men  and  host  to  the  Tall  Ships  during  So  the  next  time  you  hear 

women  as  officers  for  our  our  Bicentennial.  about  something  new  that 

branch  of  the  service.  Because  the  Coast  we're  doing,  you  may  even 

But  we  go  about  it  Guard's  the  smallest  service,  want  to  pass  it  on  yourself, 

differently.  Appointments  to  much  of  what  we  do  often  The  Coast  Guard  Academy 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  goes  unheralded.  Well,  our  just  might  be  the  best  way  for 

are  awarded  solely  on  the  responsibilities  are  broaden-  these  young  people  to  get 

basis  of  an  annual,  nationwide  ing.  Yes,  we're  still  saving  where  they  want  to  be  in  life. 

lives  at  sea  and  during  natural 
disasters.  But  we’re  also 
intercepting  narcotics  traffic. 

Improving  vessel  traffic 
safety  in  major  ports. 

Monitoring  the  new  200-mile 
fisheries  conservation  zone. 

Maintaining  aids  to  naviga¬ 
tion.  And  promoting  recrea¬ 
tional  boating  safety. 

What  all  this  means  is 
that  we  need  the  finest  young 

The  Coast  Ckiatd. 


This  is  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News 


territory 


Alert  to  the  needs  of  a  diversified  and  strengthening  market, 
Denver’s  morning  tabloid  serves  the  community  well. 

Strength  is  obvious  to  reader  and  advertiser  alike,  and 
the  trend  appears  more  and  more  evident  that  each  prefers 
to  start  the  day  with  the  lively  News  instead  of 
ending  the  day  with  the  evening  paper. 
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